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CORRECTING ITS OWN ERRORS. 

‘The grand simplicity of the narrative con- 
tained in the first chapter of Genesis, has im- 
pressed every intelligent and impartial reader. 
With-no parade of philosophy, with nothing to 
ally it with the myths of the old theogonies, it 
sets before us the sublime work of creation in a 
style consistent at once with the character of 
the Creator, and the august nature of his work. 
It declares the distinct origin of the different 
orders of living beings, each adapted to its 
sphere or element, while man, made in the like- 
ness of God, appears last to crown the grand 
design, and is solemnly constituted the Lord of 
this lower world. 

Yet, against the trath of this narrative, the 
theories of learned men have often been arrayed. 
Reason has ransacked the archives of science 
for facts with which to assail it. Sometimes in 
an assumed phi ical, and sometimes in a 
bitter and malignant tone, the warfare has been 
carried on. But uniformly it has been found 
that objections were based on hasty inference, 
or that the conclusions drawn were refuted by. 
more careful investigation. The very facts re- 
lied upon to sustain them, have turned out to 
be no facts, or to have been imperfectly appre- 
hended, till the conflict has settled down to a 
clashing of science with itself, and the old Greek 
fable of the armed host that sprang from the 
sowing of dragons’ teeth, but which fell by mu- 

‘tual slaughter, has been realized in the case of 
the scientific assailants of the Mosaic record. 

A few- years since the religious world was 
somewhat startled by the conclusions of Prof. 
Agassiz, who, with the prestige of his great 
learning and high scientific authority, put forth 
an elaborate theory, that the several great 
branches of the human family were not de- 
scended from a single pair, but were of distinct 
origin and separate creation! He thus seemed 
to strike directly at the truth of the Scriptural 
declaration that God had made of one blood all 
nations of men. 

Meanwhile, in another sphere, another laborer 
was at work, gathering up facts and making ob- 
servations, on the strength of which he was to 
construct and advocate a theory, which pendu- 
lum-like swung to the very opposite extreme. 


His book has recently been published, and has | Agassiz 


fic and the religious world. From a variety of 
facts which he has noted, he draws the astound- 
Wr inference, not only that the human race is 
descended from one stock, but that beasts, bird 
and reptiles have sprung from the same pro- 
genitors. In the immense series of ages, which 
he demands for the perfection of the process of 
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another part of this paper we publish a few ex- 
tracts from his admirable critique of Mr. Dar- 
win’s book. We regret that we have not space 
to copy the article entire, yet we give enough 
to show the incredible demands which Mr. Dar- 
win makes upon our credulity. No man in this 
try, perhaps none in the world, is better 
qualified than Prof. Agassiz to show to how lit- 
tle respect the Darwin theory is entitled. 

He declares that all the arguments of the 
book have not made upon his mind the slightest 
impression. At the furthest, Darwin has only 
proved that individuals vary, not species,—a 
thing which no naturalist or even common ob- 
server ever denied. The difficulties which beset 
his attempt to establish his theory are summed 
up with great force. Prof. Agassiz says indeed, 
referring to the assumed fairness with which Mr. 

Darwin presents both sides of the question, that 
a very different impression had been made upon 
him. “I have been more forcibly struck,” he 
says, “ by his inability to perceive when the facts 
are fatal to the argument, than by anything else 

in his whole work.” 

; He justly rebukes those naturalists “‘ who seem 

to lopk@ipon the idea of Creation—that is, a 

manifestation of an intellectual power by mate- 

rial means—as a kind of bigotry.” The choice 

which science must make between theories to ex- 

plain the origin of species, lies, after all, between 

original creation and spontaneous generation. 

The latter has been‘ lately presented, but does 

not essentially differ from the views of De Maillet 

and the “ Vestiges of Creation.” Already the 

theories of Oken and Lamarck are abandoned by 

those who have adopted the transmutation theory 

of Darwin, and unless the latter and his followers 

succeed in showing that the struggle for life 

tends to something beyond favoringethe system 

of certain individuals over that of other individ- 

uals, they will soon find, in the opinion of Prof. 

Agassiz, “that they are following a shadow.” 

After all its investigations, and all its theories, 

the only sensible and reasonable choice left for 

science between theories of the origin of species, 

is that which goes back to their original crea- 

tion, by the fiat of Infinite power. 

It is this that science corrects its own errors. 

When men run to one extreme, the philosophical 

mind itself recoils from the grossness of error, and 

flies back to the opposite pole. Rejecting the 


yet by no means embracing fully his own, which 
Darwin assails, we are content as yet to stand 
by the sacred record, assured that when the 
scientific conflicts waged about it shall have 
closed, it will stand like an enduring pillar, look- 
ing calmly and grandly down upon the vanity of 
its assailants. If Darwin’s book was needed to 
shake the theory of Agassiz, which denies the 


iz have’ demlished the counter theory 
which Would degrade man to a brute original. 


THE RELIGIOUS PROFESSIONS OF THE 
' BNGLISH PEOPLE. 


Relative Proportion of Churchmen and Dissenters. 
The English government has recently proposed, 
in taking the census, to embody in it a report of 
the religious profession of all the inhabitants of 


on religious matters. Poor fellows! they gener- 
ally belong to no sect,—they have no persuasion, 
—they are without God in the world. Notwith- 
standing their practical atheism, if they do not 
declare themselves Jews, Roman Catholics, Wes- 
leyans, or members of some denomination, they 
are described, or assigned, as belonging to the 
Church of England, which is thus made a refuge 
for the destitute—a loose fraternity, amongst 
whom any villain may be conveniently thrust who 
has the misfortune to be owned by no one.” 
They did not want any unfair advantage over the 
Church of England ; but, at the same time, they 
did not want to have all the “ Nothingarianism,” 
all the drunkenness, and all the infidelity of Great 
Britain, arrayed against the intelligence, the 
morality, and the virtue of the’middle classes. 
Certainly the Dissenting bodies of England 
have a right to complain of the misrepresenta- 
tion of the relative strength of themselves and 
the Established Church which would follow from 
the adoption of the measure here proposed. Of 
course the whole Protestant world would be in- 
terested to know the ecclesiastical and religious 
sympathies of the English people, but they espe- 
cially desire to have the information reliable. 





EARLY RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION. 
Every pious parent wishes to seé his children 
devote themselves to the service of God in their 
youth. To this end they are early dedicated to 
Him in baptism, and the parents holding their 
little ones in their arms, take upon them vows 
which, if remembered, must hereafter incite them 
to diligence and faithfulness in the performance 
of duties closely connected with the spiritual wel- 
fare of their children. During the period of 
childhood—a most interesting and important pe- 
riod—the chief mode of religious impression is 
by example. No other influence is so powerful 
and direct as the personal conduct of a father 
or mother. What children see from day to day, 
they are sure to imitate. The faults and the 
excellences of parents will be reproduced in the 
spirit, words, and actions of their children. How 
important, then, that the example consist only of 
that which is “‘ pure, lovely, and of good report !” 
Unless the father’s life be consistent with what 
he teaches his children, he will teach in vain. 
While insisting on obedience to the precepts of 
the, Bible, as something which God enjoins, the 
parent must see that his life is governed by the 
same authoritative standard. So every duty in- 





; , : | eulcated in the Bible, the child will expect to 
views of Darwin as decidedly as Prof. Agassiz, see folfilled in the life of the parent. And it will 


be useless to attempt to impress the authority 
of God’s word npon the minds of children, while 
parents fail to put its precepts in practice them- 
selves. Once show them that it is your guide 
and support in the hour of adversity and trial, 
and that following its inculcations you are deny- 


cause of Chuict»+hee-you are “ bridling your 


unity of our race, the learning and—seience-ef}tonoue ;” that. you love your neighbor, and are 


striving to secure his spiritual welfare ; and in 
short, that your chief concern is to lay up trea- 
sures in heaven, and you may hope to impress 
the same lessons upon your children’s minds. If 
this be not the character of parental example, 
children will soon discover it. They will look 
with a searching eye on the life and daily de- 
portment that are always before them. 

Parents, too, should be careful how they dis- 


ivergence, he finds no difficulty in supposing Great Britain. Every occupant of a dwelling- charge those duties in which their children should 


that the gills of the fish have been expanded to 
angs, and its fins to wings, while the changes in 
the other orders of creation have been eyually 
Strange and surprising. He assumes that what 
» terms “ Natural Selection” is sufficient to ac- 
sount for the development of the different pe- 
culiarities of species, and that in the struggle 
lor existence, only the more favored races have 
sen preserved, while all the intermediate links 
'y Which they are united have been allowed to 
Such is the theory of Mr. Darwin in 

6 tecent book on ‘The Origin of Species.” 

It is true, he admits that there are great diffi- 
in the way of his theory—difficulties 
thick he cannot yet overcome, though he has a 
Yong faith that they will by and by disappear. 
me disposes of them himself in a most summary 
my. The grave fact, that in all the discovery 

fossil races, in all investigStion of the strata 
the earth, none of the necessary intermediate 
«shave been found, is charged to “the im- 
fection of the geological record !” His theory 
bus to ignore utterly the fact, which is fatal 
@, that man, in his view the most favored of 
‘Yhe animal races, is at the same time one of 
feeblest, and that left to nature, the young 
most all other animals would have a better 

se of surviving than the human infant. In 
eourse of his work he concedes objections 
difficulties enough to crush his theory beyond 
hope of recovery. Still we cannot but pause 
moment to gaze at the peculiar features of 
stem, which not only annihilates the specific 

‘ections of Mongol, African, and Caucasian, 

“which by the intermediate links of the 

ape, elephant, and crocodile, makes the 

sn family, with all its diversities, not only o 

t unity in itself, but only @ slightly diver- 

ach from the common trank of animal 

in which birds and beasts and reptiles and 
form one great brotherhood ! 

sch a theory, we should suppose, would afford 

te amusement to the scientific world. It 

ost a.pity to waste the powder neces- 

discharging a broadside against this 

of straw. It has so many vulnerable points, 

sch weakness in the joints, unable to stand 

‘save as propped up with crutches of un- 


$c 


d surmise and mere fancy, that our com- 
m is rather moved for its decrepitude, than 


at its mischievous nature. 


no doubt, there are men that will 
The parade of science with which it 
in the minds of some will give dig- 
-its absurd pretensions. It is not amiss, 
se, that Prof. Agassiz, in his recent vol- 
* Contributions,” has come forward to 
at this idol of a scientific fancy is a mere 


Se, 


w, and that stripped of its.false decora- 
:simp® a piece of gross absurdity. In 


house is to be compelled, under penalties, to 
make a return in behalf of itsinmates. The pro- 
jected measure is met, however, with strong 
oppgsition, A large public meeting has been 
held in London, composed chiefly of Dissenters, 
to resist and denounce it. They reprobate the 
inquiry on a double ground: as one which the 
Government has no right to make, or to enforce, 
and as one which can yield only the most unreli- 
able information. Hundreds of thousands, who 
in fact should be classed as Nothingarians, would 
be reluctant to avow their real position, and 
would avail themselves of the national character 
of the Established Church ‘to declare their adhe- 
rence—at best nominal—to a body with which 
they had in reality no sympathy or copnection. 
The result of the inquiry therefore would tend to 
strengthen on false grounds the ascendency of 
the Established Church, and lend to it a National 
character which does not belong to it. 


To a census like that of 1851 the speakers did 
not object. In that year the attendance upon 
religious worship was taken on a given Sabbath, 
and the result was one of which no sect or party 
could complain. It afforded a fair test of the 
relative strength of the Established Church and 
of the Dissenting bodies. In that year, it was 
found that the population in England and Wales 
was 17,971,609. The attendance at all the 
places of worship on the census Sunday was 
6,356,222—a little more than one-third of the 
population. At the churches of the Establish- 
ment 2,971,258 persons attended, and at the 
other places of worship 3,384,964 persons ; there 
was therefore an excess in attendance upon Dis- 
senting places of worship. But in case the cen- 
sus was taken as now proposed, the great majority 
of the 11,612,407, who attended no place of, 
worship, would be enrolled as members of the 
Church of England, thus making it appear falsely 
to have in its favor a large preponderance of the 
population. 

One speaker remarked that if the proposed 
measure should be carried there would be re- 
ported a great deal of profession where there 
was very little religion. Several members of 
Parliament expressed their surprise that the 
measure should have emanated from a liberal 
Ministry. The Rev. G. Smith put the whole 
case in a nutshell. He said : 


The man who really had no religious profession 
would be tikely, under the proposed plan, to be 
set down as a Churchman, in proof of which he 
read from a book describing the arrangements at 
Portland prison, which said : “The religious as- 
pect. may be hly described as,—Protestant, 
1,393 ; Roman Catholic, 90 ; Hebrew, 3 ; total, 
1,486”; but the great balk of the prisoners at 
their arrest would be most properly termed 
“ Nothingarians.” When committed to prison 


they are pressed to state their sect or persuasion 
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themselves engage so soon as they can under- 
stand their import. Take, for instance, that of 
prayer. A Christian parent should teach his 
child to love to pray. This cannot be induced 
by forcing a child to perform certain religious 
duties, but by gently winning his young heart to 
love and gratitude to God. Let the father take 
his child upon his knee, and talk to him about 
the goodness of his Father in heaven, until the 
eye fills, and the lip trembles. Then it will not 
be difficult for the child to pray ; prayer will be 
the natural expression of a feeling strongly ex 

cited. Thus the moments spent in converse with 
God may be made happy and endeared moments 
to them, to which they would ever recur with 
delight. It is difficult to overestimate the im- 
portance of this matter in all attempts to teach 
a child to pray. 

We may illustrate our meaning by the different 
conduct of two pious mothers, each of them in- 
tent upon the salvation of her children. The 
first was greatly tried, because her little son of 
four years manifested such an aversion to prayer, 
that it was difficult to persuade him to accompa- 
ny her to her closet. And this apparent dread 
of a duty which should have been a pleasure, 
was so great at times as to require the mother’s 
compulsion. Her grief she communicated to a 
friend, who in turn inquired into the method of 
performing the duty. The inquiry elicited the 
fact that she was accustomed to retire to a dark 
room and spend a half hour-in her devotions. In 
this way two most repulsive ideas, darkness and 
confinement, were assuciated in the cnild’s mind 
with prayer. Under these circumstances it is 
not surprising that her child should regard the 
dark room as a place of daily penance, and look 

forward to it with dread and aversion. 


The other mother was in the habit of retiring 
for daily prayer with her children when they 
were two years old. The time selected was the 
early morn, before they became interested in 
their plays. As soon as they could read, the 
Bible was spread open, and a few verses were 
read in turn, and one selected to think upon dur- 
ing the day. Her object in accompanying them 
was chiefly to make the occasion as interesting 
as possible, and to prevent habits of inattention. 
Under this faithful and jadicious culture, these 
children soon learned to love to pray, and that 





on 


ing yourself, that you may liberally snste'n_the {ny highest clam to admiration now is that he 


mother was a thousand-fold repaid by the hap- 
piness and serenity diffused over their little 
minds throughout the day. The habit of prayer 


stantly replied, “‘ Yes, I will think of this, ‘ 
God, seest me.’ ” : 

If other parents find their children wholly dis- 
inclined to religious duties, let them ask them- 
selves whether it is not owing to one of two 
things—to their faulty methods of instructing 
their children, or their own inconsistent exam- 
ple. 


Thou 
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THE MEEK AND LOWLY MIND. 
Humility Leading to Peace and to God. 

What a charm there is in a meek, modest, and 
lowly temper! How it reacts upon the mind, 
subduing its passions, and diffusing through the 
soul a heavenly peace and tranquillity Self ab- 
negation allays all petty envies and jealousies. 
Nothiag is more troublesome to a man and to 
his friends, than a morbid, envious, peevish van- 
ity. Nothing is more blessed in itself, or more 
charming by the fireside and in all the inter- 
course of life, than self-forgetfulness. Pride 
produces self confidence and obstinacy, and em- 
broils a man with his neighbors, while this un- 
assuming virtue, making no pretensions, is never 
mortified or made angry. Pride is jealous, fret- 
ful, and discontented. Humility is patient and 
long suffering. It bears with men, and submits 
to God. Safe in the assurance that all events 
follow God’s bidding, the humble man is con- 
tented with his lot, and happy in it as ordained 
by Infinite Wisdom and Goodness. 

Thus he is at peace with himself, with all 
around him, and with the course of Divine Pro- 
vidence. And thus the promise is fulfilled : 
“Great peace have they who love God’s law, 
and nothing shall offend them.” 

Humility also is precisely that state of mind 

which leads to the discovery of Truth. It is the 
key to scientific knowledge. It was long ago 
said by Lord Bacon that the successful philoso- 
pher must become as a little child. “‘A fool is 
wiser in his own conceit than seven men that can 
render a reason.” But such a man can never 
learn. He cannot receive the simple truths of 
science. How can he attain to the knowledge 
of God? Without humility a man may as well 
leave the Bible shut. He cannot read it 
aright. He who would know the meaning of 
that volume, must lay aside all pride of opinion, 
the parent of error and schism, and become as a 
little child. 
Again, humility attracts us by its beauty and 
magnanimity. It is the loveliest trait in the 
Christian character. It gives a double grace to 
all the other virtues. What is there so charm- 
ing in our intercourse with a great man as an 
apparent unconsciousness of his own eminence ? 
Newton has been ranked at the head of the hu-} 
man race for his iba 


wore his honors with such simplicity. 

Fenelon describes Francis de Sales as having 
possessed remarkably this superiority to the 
world, that he could forget himself. ‘‘ You see,” 
he writes, “ by his letters and by his life that he 
had risen above the world. He received with 
the same peace and the same self-forgetfulness, 
its greatest honors and its severest contradic- 
tions. .. You see a man possessed of a profound 
penetstion, and of exquisite judgment of things, 
and knowledge of the human heart, secking only 
as a simple man to comfort, to solace, to enlighten, 
to perfect his neighbor. No one had a keener sense 
of the highest perfection, but he brings himself 
down to the meanest and lowest; he makes himself 
all things, not that he may please, but that he may 
gain all, and gain them, not for himself, but for 
Jesus Christ.” 

The loveliness of such a character is perceived 
even by men of the world, Selfish as they are, 
they despise vanity in others. Self-conceit is a 
trait so odious that those who have most of it 
are forced to disguise it. So that we sometimes 
see an assumed diflidence where there is un- 
bounded self-esteem at the bottom. ‘Thus the 
hypocrisy of the world pays homage to. the beau- 
ty of Christian virtue. 

There is, too, a magnanimity in humility 
which makes us admire it while we love it. Self- 
denial is always magnanimous, and what act of 
self-denial is so great as to forget self altogether ? 
Thus while pride destroys the beauty and true 
noble temper of the mind, humility is the pro- 
tecting shade under which spring up all those 
modest but priceless virtues which make our 
dignity and happiness. 

But the great example of humility is that 
of our master, “ who made himself of no repu- 
tation.” The greatest Being who ever trod the 
earth was the humblest. He who was above 
kings, washed his disciples’ feet. God manifest 
in flesh, was himself a wanderer upon the earth, 
and had not where to lay his head. Who has 


suffered humiliation like his? In one hour be- 
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and mocked by his: enemies—poor while he 
lived, poor when he died ; insulted and railed 
at, even when death was closing around him. 
But all this he bore without a murmur, and 
thus he marked the way for us of duty and of 
peace. The path of self-denying virtue is the 
path of happiness—the valley of humility leads 
onwards to the celestial world. Our Lord in- 
vites us at once to service and reward: “ Take 
my yoke upon you, and learn of me ; for I am 
meek and lowly in heart ; and ye shall find rest 
to your souls.” 


—_—— 

We trust, now the Report of the Committee 
of the General Assembly on Home Missions has 
been sent to the Stated Clerks of our Presby- 
teries, that some care will be taken to have 
copies placed in the hands of laymen of ether 
denominations besides our own. We allude to 
this because of our strong conviction that in no 





was 80 fixed in early life, that neither the Bible other way will many brethren who have long 
nor prayer were neglected by them, when their labored with us in the work of Home Missions, 
mother was absent from home, or detained from | ever be enabled to learn all the facts. We re- 
meeting with them by sickness. So impressed | gret to say it, but it does appear to us that there 
upon their consciences was the presence of God, 
that one of these children, when away from home, ' suppress information necessary to a correct un- 
being spoken to respecting his conduct, in- derstanding of the subject. 


‘has been and still is a persistent effort made to 


dency, the same Mr, Ey Nata 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY COMMENCEMENT. 


Camsriper, Mass., July 19. 

Commencement is a great day at Old Harvard, 
though not so great as in the olden time, when the 
Governor with the grandees of the colony made 
their way up the many windings of Charles river 
“in ye barge” in order to be present, and the In- 
dians, who took possession of the cellar of Trinity 
Church for their accommodation, found the day the 
best in the year for the sale of their trinkets, and 
used to count the time,months beforehand, on their 
fingers—so many weeks, so many days, “ and then 
comes Nimscut.” Those whose memory goes back 
forty years, notice a great falling off singe then, in a 
certain sort of interest. For, where are the booths 
that used to cover the Common, from the great elm 
under which tradition says Washington first drew 
his sword at the head of the army of the Revolu- 
tion, to the very doors of the old meetinghouse 
and the enclosure of the President’s mansion? 
The pears and the plums, the cart-loads of water- 
melons, the cakes and the oysters, the punch and 
the “ toddy,” the rope dancers clattering their cas- 
tanets, the wheel of fortune and the pitching of 
coppers, the chaises and wagons pouring in from 
every direction, the country lads and lasses, the 
farmers and the negroes—old Rip Van Winkle 
asks: Where are they ? and can scarcely believe it 
is Commencement. But it is well that the sable 
sons, not a few of whom used to be found stagger- 
ing off the ground as the day wore towards the 
close, or sprawled prostrate in some shade of our 
Academus in utter oblivion both of past and pres- 
ent, have been cleared away from the classic 
ground and no longer desecrate, with their noisy 
dissipation, the day sacred to the rfuses. Com- 
mencement is still a great day; for the great city 
and the thousand beautiful villas that crown the 
hills of its environs send forth a tide of beauty and 
refinement and learned culture, and the graduates 
of former days come from their posts of office and 
their fields of professional toil, and the friends of 
the young men gather in great numbers, bent on 
making the day one of enjoyment, and cheering by 
their presence the young aspirants for honor and 
a career of usefulness. 


The gathering yesterday was, we judge, fully 
equal to that of most former occasions. Governor 
Banks, in his plain citizen’s dress, contrasted much 
to his advantage with the gay uniform and epau- 
lets of his aids-de-camp who attended him; and 
we observed among the dignitaries on the stage 
besides the corporation and overseers, the mem- 
bers of the Council and of the Senate of the State, 
Chief Justice Shaw, Hon. Henry Wilson, Hon. 
Charles Sumner, of the United States Senate, Hon. 
Anson Burlingame, Rev. Drs. Putnam, Peabody, 
Bellows, Nehemiah Adams, Thos. H. Skinner, and 
many others whose names are familiar to the coun- 
try. There were present two ex-Presidents of the 
College, Messrs. Everett and Walker; and two 
aspirant i i i : 

pirants for a wider, if not a more enviable Sa 
The graduating class is the largest which the 
College has ever sent forth, numbering 105, and 
judging from their performances, I should accord 
to them a very fair share of talent and proficiency. 
I heard no remarkably brilliant performances; and 
the oratory struck me as wanting in energy. But 
for the most part, the style both of thought and 
delivery was manly and sensible. The class, I am 
told, have honored themselves above most others 
by their deportment during their course; and it 
was mentioned to their praise at the dinner table 
by President Felton, that on “ class day,” when the 
hilarity of the occasion is too apt to encroach upon 
the bounds of sobriety, they showed their respect 
for the College laws by totally abstaining from the 
use of intoxicating liquors. The Chief of the Po- 
lice, he said, had reported that, for the first time in 
his experience, no act of disorder occurred among 
the students on class day, and no person connected 
with the College was found to be intoxicated. 

The candidate for the first honor had been re- 
moved by death, and the young gentleman who 
ocoupied his place, paid a touching tribute to his 
memory and virtues, His subject was “The Coming 
Man,” and in the course of his oration he took occa- 
sion to compliment Mr. Sumner, who happened 
just at that moment to be absent, calling him “ the 
best beloved and honored son of Massachusetts,” 
at which the audience gave a round of applause. 
Everett and Banks both looked, I fancied, as if they 
thought he meant them, and many of the audience 
seemed to think so too, until a reference to his 
fearless maintenance of the right against influences 
tending to barbarism, &c., solved the doubt, and 
brought down the house a second time as heartily 
as at first. An eulogistic notice of Theodore 
Parker, likewise called forth applause, but mingled 
with hisses, at the sound of which latter demonstra- 
tion, the friends of the deceased renewed their ap- 
plause with increased vigor. The expediency and 
the good taste of introducing such notices on such 
an occasion is more than questionable. A Com- 
mencement exercise is not the place to introduce 
party allusions, whether in politics or religion; anda 
eulogium upon Sumner must have been as offensive 
to Douglas,as a eulogy on Theodore Parker to 
Drs. Skinner and Adams. The part, however, was 
well performed, and in most respects was worthy 
of high commendation. In the catalogue of the 
graduating class I noticed the names of William 
Fee ans ae pee OP Rie BRO" Ena A 
tinguished fathers! 

President Felton occupied the chair with becom- 
ing dignity, and handled the Oxford cap with an 
ease and grace worthy of a pupil of the accomplish- 
ed Kirkland. But when he came to the bestowing 
the degrees, it was curious to observe how the self- 
possession of a man who finds himself in anew 
position, and doing an unaccustomed duty, will 
sometimes desert him. Mr. Felton is no novice in 
public life, and can make a speech off-hand, or pre- 
meditated, as successful as the ablest. But the ne- 
cessity of saying over those Latin forms just as they 
had been said by nineteen Presidents before him, 
and doing it in such circumstances, was another 
thing, simple as it seems. The learned President 
turned paler than the parchment of the diplomas, 
and voice and hand kept time in the expression of 
agitation. However he made no serious faux pas ; 
and after a few repetitions, all the words and 
phrases came into their proper places, and all the 
adjectives got their true classic terminations. 

The Commencement dinner is an invaluable af- 
terpiece to the literary exercises. All through our 
college course, we, undergraduates of former days. 
found a regular charge in our term bills for “ Cata- 
logues and Commencement dinner;” but were 
obliged to keep back our appetites till three years 





after our first degree, before we were permitted to 
taste of what we so long had been paying for in 


peSSTOLY 


advance. The graduating class of this year not 
liking to suspend their hungry longings for so long 
a time, pressed their way into the hall, and were 
pleasantly reminded of their intrusion by the Pres- 
ident, who in complimenting their performances: 
and past conduct, continually glanced his eye to- 
wards where they stood, and referred to them as 
“not present.” It has not been customary to have 
speeches at the Commencement dinner, but Mr. 
Felton, making an exception in view of his recent 
accession to the chair, called up successively, 
Messrs. Banks, Everett, Douglas; and Dr. Peter 
Parker ; all of whom responded felicitously, and 
what was yet more to their credit, considering the 
circumstances, very briefly. Douglas was intro- 
duced as a patron of learning at the West, with 
reference to his agency in founding the Chicago 
University ; and, disclaiming even the hope to 
build up a rival to old Harvard, said pleasantly, re- 
ferring to the latter, “I could wish to have been 
one of her children, but as Iam not, I can at least, 
from what I have seen to-day, claim to be a friend 
of the family.” Everett’s speech was capital,and 
so was Banks’s, and good old Peter Parker's better. 

The exercises of the dinner table closed, accord- 
ing to an immemorial custom, with singing to the 
tune of St. Martin’s the Hymn commencing with— 

. “Give ear, ye children, to my love, 
*< Devout attention lend, 
‘ Let the instructions of my mouth 
“ Deep in your hearts descend.’ 

A very large class is expected to enter the col- 
lege this year. We are informed that a hundred 
and thirty-nine candidates presented themselves 
for examination; though no doubt some of them 
were turned away, as examinations for admis- 
sion at old Harvard, it is well understood, are no 
sham. 

To-day the exercises of the inauguration of the 
new President, and those of the associated Alumni, 
are to occupy the day, the usual oration and poem 
before the Phi Beta Kappa Society, being omitted. 
Mr. Felton isa man of high classic culture, and 
the most generous and excellent spirit. We may 
anticipate for him a brilliant career, and hope that 
through his influence the good old college of which 
the Puritan fathers were so proud, if it does not 
become as it ought to be, truly “sound and ortho- 
dox,” will be at least Uiberal in the truest and best 
sense ofthe word, in religious as well as intellectual 
culture. A Grapvuats. 


——_—.————— 


A HINT TO PREACHERS. 


[The following brief communication we place 
on our editorial page that it may attract the atten- 
tion which its subject deserves. Certainly nothing 
can be more absurd or in worse taste than the 
mouthing and affectations of speech which have 
begun to appear in the pulpit. Every preacher 
should despise these silly conceits, and learn to 
speak in a full, open, manly voice—Eps. Evanan- 
LIST. 


Mispronunciations and Affectations in the Pulpit. 


Messrs. Editors: My attention was recently di- 
rected to an excellent article in the Evanaztist, on 
the subject of pulpit oratory, condemning the too 
frequent “sing-song ” manner of delivery so com- 
mon among our clergy, and recommending the im 
troduction of elocutionary instruction as a branch 
of theological study and practice. 

There is also another practice which prevails to 
a considerable extent among the clergy, which 


demands a notice, and perchance some rTemedy- 
for thig_ovil sen avo ite origin i he ve, « 

e evil may have its origin in theological 
institutions. I know not its parentage, but I am 
quite confident that to a great extent the remedy is 
in the hands of those having our theological in- 
stitutions in charge; for professors must have 
often witnessed the evil, either among the students 
or elsewhere among the ministry. I refer to the 
practice of changing the pronunciation of many of 
the common words of our language. Recently, 
I have been obliged to sit on the Sabbath and lis- 
ten to this murdering of our dialect, and that too 
where the errors were not those of an illiterate or 
uneducated speaker. Had it been thus, I should 
of course have passed the case by without re- 
mark, but they were not only the utterances of an 
educated mind, but were also,as I was led to 
judge from the whole manner, etc., of the speaker, 
the result of studied effort. Itis on this account 
Iam led to direct your attention to them. The 
following are some specimens of this new lan 
guage : 

Celestrophee for catastrophe; deey for day; 
glaury for glory; leight uv leife for light of life; 
skey for sky; greué for great; sool for soul; me 
for my, as me God and me sool ; heetrud and meeleg- 
netee for hatred and malignity ; seudness for sadness ; 
sooleemnetee for solemnity; bleaced for blessed ; 
woorld for world, etc., etc.; the whole sermon 
abounding with like follies. 

Now that the ministry should so belittle them- 
selves and their holy and glorious calling as to 
thus stoop to this imitation of ignorant, fashiona- 
ble twattle, is humiliating indeed. In the instance 
I refer to, 80 apparent was the attempt at semi- 
foreign accent, that my son, a lad of 16 years, in 
speaking of the minister, said he thought he was a 
foreigner. Not unfrequently during the delivery 
of the sermon the brother forgot himself and 
spoke out in sound, clear Anglo-Saxon, like a man 
Such was invariably the case whenever the sub- 
ject commanded his sympathies, and he rose to it, 
but ever and anon he would fall back to his Irish, 
German, and French accent, destroying the effect 
of his preceding words, and nullifying the influence 
which otherwise might result from his presenta 
tion of the holy oracles. If this were the only in- 
stance which had come under "my observation, I 
should be inclined to let it pass without particular 
comment, but having frequently met like cases, 
and being assured that this is not an isolated one 
as regards Brooklyn and New York, or indeed I 
may say other places also, you will, I trust, par- 
don the attempt of an humble learner for his 


a. 





foolish practice. My object is to awaken such of 
the clergy as may have adopted it, to the fact of 
the supremely ridiculous position they occupy in 
the eyes of sensible men. Were they conscious of 
the fact, I am sure the practice would at once be 
abandoned as wholly unworthy of their high and 
holy calling ; for surely, if the great question of 
the soul's salvation was worthy of the eloquence 
and argument of a Paul, dey should find sufficient 
to wholly engross their minds in this alone, and 
like Paul, come not with enticing words, but speak 
forth in plainness the words of truth and sober- 


ness. v. 
—————_~.—_—_—— 


Ministers out of Town.—Many of our pastors have 
left the city four their Summer vacation. Several 
have gone to Europe. Others are settled at differ- 
ent places in the country. The Professors in the 
Theological Seminary, we believe, are all away. 
Dr. Skinner is spending his vacation at Newport 
Prof. Hevr, B. Smith has gone to Maine, and Prof. 
R. D. Hitchcock is about leaving for an excursion 
t» the Adirondacks. We have just received a cap- 
ital letter from Rev. Mr, Cuyler, dated at Saratoga, 
Rev. Walter Clarke, D.D., of the Mercer Street 
Church, bas gone with his family to Willamstown, 
Muss., where he will spend his vacation. Those 
wh» have occasion to write to him during the 
next month, will be glad to know his temporary 





address, 
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Bartley, of Kittery Point, Maine, writes: “Not 
the least interesting part of the service was where 
the minister, at the close of his discourse, alluded 
to a hymn, written more than seven hundred years 
, whi . Bartley had dwelt with great in- 


stillness, a 
with ah eink a OT Lymn of Be. Bar 


Mortal paleness there instead 


“Thou this agony and scorn 
Hast for me a sinner borne— 
Me unworthy! all for me, 
Were those signs of love on Thee! 
Let me true communion know 
With Thee in Thy sacred woe— 
Give Thee thanks with every breath, 
Jesus, for Thy bitter death ! 


“When my dying hour must be, 

. Faithful erd, think of me! 
In that hour, I pray, 

Jesus, come without delay : 

All unworthy of Thy thought, 

Guilty, yet reject me not— 

When my dying hour is near, 

Lover of my soul, appear!” 


Gur Correspondence. 








[For Tar Evanerust. 
_THE WAR ON MOUNT LEBANON. 


Busamuvun, Mt. Lebanon, 
; June 13, 1860. 
Messrs. Editors:—It is the design of this 
letter to indicate some of the principal causes of 
the present war between the Druzes and Chris- 
tians of Mount Lebanon. These causes, no 
doubi, are partly from the old system of mutual 
retaliation, one party after another killing and 
being killed ; partly from the continued oppres- 
sions of the Christians, and the impossibility of 
obtaining any redress from government; the 
consequent challenge of the Christians for the 
Druzes to give them a day or opportunity to 
fight, and their ready acceptance of the chal- 
lenge, and the arbitration of the sword ; and 
especially from the unbridled passions and lusts 
which war in their members. 156 murders among 
the Ohfistians are said to have been committed 
since August last, and much innocent blood cries 
to Heaven for vengeance. The attitude and 
arrogance also of the Maronite bishop of Beirut, 
last year, and of the Greek Catholic bishop of 
ZADICR tere-p~~nt1y_ offen e Druze Sheikhs. 
And these oppressions and pride and consey.._. 
challenge have provoked the traditional renown 
and warlike energies of the Druzes to accept 
this barbarous appeal to the decision of the 
sword. It is, in my humble opinion, a mistaken 
yet necessary appeal. Acthated, as both parties 
are under the control of their respective systems, 
“tes a Christian of their sect, or as a Druze, me- 
thinks I must and would fight as they do. The 
Pasha’s administration appears to have promoted 
rather than to have retarded or removed the 
causes of these deplorable hostilities. The 
united views and advice of all the Consular au- 
thorities at Beirut have been set aside. Druze 
and Christian neighbors, with mutual regret, 
- kisses, and tears, have separated to their respect- 
ive parties, neither of which can have any rea- 
sonable expectation to gain from this wild con- 
flict of human passion and mutual resentment. 
An efficient government might readily have pre- 
vented this barbarous slaughter of so many 
thousands, this terrible conflagration of one or 
two hundred villages, this irreparable loss of so 
many millions of piasters, and the endless ruin 
of so many immortal souls from the face of the 
earth. The Maronite bishop, last August, at 
Beit Miri, kindled a fire which has overrun the 
mountain. Oppressions provoked a challenge, 
and this challenge precipitated the present war. 
_ We hear from Hasbeiyeh via Sidon and 
Beirat that the Christians and Druzes fought 
there for about a whole day, and that the Turk- 
ish soldiers, 150 in number, aided the Christians, 
but that both were driven into the Seraglio, 
when the Druzes cut off the water. Orders 
eame to the soldiers afterwards not to aid the 
Christians, and they are said to have fled to 
Zableh. Hasbeiyeh and some 80 or 40 other 
places have been burned by the Druzes. At 
Sidon they report a village burned on the 10th, 
@nd on the day following, and hardly a single 
person can get safe to that place; they are 
asually butchered by Kasim Yusif’s bloodhounds. 
By way of the Bukaa it is reported here from 
the Druzes that the whole company of Christians 
from Hasbaiyeh, 250 in number, were all cut to 
pieces by two bands of Druze and Arab horse- 





for evil to one another, the Lord may intend tt 
for good to them both, and tothe world. From 
oar neutral point of observation, lamenting the 
misfortanes of both, and equally the friends of 
each, in this sore chastisement and amid these 
dreadful judgments of the Lord, we see the old 
prejudices and animosities of opposing Christian 
sects annihilated at once. In Bhamdun, with all 
its Christian population under Druze protection, 
we see the different sects of Christians, and the 
Druzes themselver, meet and converse as good 
friends and neighbors do in a time of peace and 
public tranquility. © how much wiser and 
manlier it would be if both parties had continued 
as weare at thisday. War is a Divine judg- 
ment. 

During our seven years’ residence at Bham- 
dun, in all our daily intercourse with the Druzes, 
we have never received a discourteous or uncivil 
word from any member of their commuity. Our 
intercourse with them, especially with their 
Sheikhs and Akkals, has always been pleasant 
and friendly. And whatever causes of disturb- 
ance and hostility there may be elsewhere, they 
have no existence at Bhamdun. The work of the 
Gospel is peace, and its fruit righteousness, for 


(For Tax Evanquuer.] 
FROM UNDER THE CATALPA TREE. 
Recollections of Dr. Cox. 
Oxrorp Srazer, Brooxiry, July 18, 1860. 
The sunlight streams through the broad green 


Jeaves of the catalpa, kissing the white flowers 


as it passes through, and quivers on my paper as 
I write this Summer morning epistle. We are 
growing intimate with this catalpa, and its twin- 
brother just over the iron-railing. A royal 
tropical look has this brilliant tree, with its huge 
heart-shaped leaves, and its exquisite white flow- 
ers tinged with violet, and dotted with purple, 
and violet in the throat ; the whole tree is one 
magnificent bouquet. Other trees around our 
gateway look lovingly on us, a bluff honest horse- 
chestnut, a silver maple, and motherly cherry 
tree, and half a dozen of the persecuted ailanthus, 
fetid to men, and fatal to worms. They are 
well-behaved trees, sociable, shady, kind in ward- 
ing off the arrows of the noonday sun ; but we 
have taken the patrician catfalpa into our yard 
and into our hearts. I fear that you poor im- 
prisoned New Yorkers seldom see a catalpa 
through the gratings of your cells. Well, for 
your arboreal enlightenment (as our quondam 
resident of Oxford street, the learned and linguis- 
tic Doctor C——, would say), I will tell you that 
the botanical. name of the tree is the “ catalpa 
syringifolia ;” it is a Southerner by birth, though 
my tree has lived long enough beside a free- 
soiler to imbibe sound ideas of liberty ; it is dis- 
tinguished by its slender trunk, its clean limbs, 
the pale green of its gorgeous leaves, its panicled 
flowers, and in the Fall by its long brown pads, 
relics of blossoms dead and prophecies of blossoms 
yet tocome. “Don’t the tree breed worms like 
the overkept manna of the Israelites?” Nota bit 
of it, Brother Field. It is too well mannered for 
that. If you havéa reckless linden before your 
door, then as your tidy wife goes out to church 
,on a Sabbath morning, daintily apparelled, some 
slimy Sabbath-breaking worm will land himself 
right on the topmost ribbon of her bonnet, like 
that “ugly crawlin ferlie ” described by Robert 
Burns on a proud lady’s bonnet once in church. 
But our catalpa harbors no such vermin. It is 
as decorous a tree as that ancient one of its own 
species which blooms in Gray’s Inn Gardens, 
London, and which was planted there (tradition 
says) by no less a personage than the great 
Lord Bacon. So much for our generous tree, 
beneath whose broad boughs I hope to indite 
many a midsummer letter to thyself and to the 
fifty thousand readers of our good Evancr.ist. 
Now a word for Oxford street, the junior 
rival of famous Clinton avenue. Sixteen years 
ago, our world-known friend, Doctor Cox, push- 
ing out of Brooklyn, with his wonted enterprise, 
into the frontier regions, built for himself a state- 
ly mansion, like Heer Van Tassel’s on the Hud- 
son. He gathered the timber for it through the 
open fields and underbrush with much labor of 
oxen (quotidiana bovum labore) ; he planted 
him a garden ; he opened before his door a high- 


weg7~-heistoned his mansion ‘“ Rusurban,” 
and by him the street musv-nere as’ 


Oxford street. Whether on account of the odor 
of scholastic learning in the name, or whether 
from a peculiar partially for Oxford theology, 
patristic and puseyistic, our neighborhood tradi- 
tion doth not determine. For many a year the 
good and great Doctor extended his generous 
hospitality at the open door of “ Rusurban,” a 
door ever open to scholars in quest of fresh erudi- 
tion, to young men in quest of a faithful “ Mr. 
Evangelist” to guide them from the City of 
Destruction to the wicket gate of the Way of 
Life. The memory of the beloved old man is 
savory in this quict street, although his magnetic 
tones are no longer heard, or his imperial figure 
no longer seen walking beneath these shades in 
the cool of the day. Serus redeat in ccelum. 
We do not wonder that our accomplished and 
venerable friend drew so strongly to this street. 
It is a little Paradise. You dwellersin the ster- 
coraceous thoroughfares of New York, have no 
conception of anything so cleanly, nor of bird- 
music so sweet as the robins make every morning 
in these maples and catalpas, nor of house-rents 
so well accommodated to the purses of library- 
loving ministers. The sense of smell is a blessing 
to those who live among these flowery terraces ; 
whereas to the denizens of your mephitic streets 
it is a daily calamity. We have at this moment 
a distinct recollection of the dozen or more 
“several and well defined stinks” that used to 
afflict our olfactories on our way to market on 
hot morning in midsummer. The air was the 
air of a fever-patient’s close chamber ; oh ! how 
different from the cool crisp atmosphere that 
plays beneath this “contiguity of shade.” We 
have no use for a thermometer here in the dog- 
days. We discard fans, except in church. We 
only take ice in order to encourage the “ Knick- 
erbocker ” and kindred companies, and occasion- 
ally that we may transmute our lacteal emulsion 
into ice-cream. As for milk, it is carried around 
in brimming pails from door to door, warm from 
thé udder ; and you can realize the orthodoxy 
of our eggs when I assure you that there are a 
half-dozen bantam fowls scratching and clucking 


Truly our Nines have fatten unto usin pleasant 


places. We have a heritage to stir your inmost 
envy. And when the new Park Presbyterian 
Church is ‘set in its appointed place on the cor- 
ner of Lafayette avenue, then you may be as- 
sured that on your way to a better world you 
can find no path so delectable and inviting as 
that which leads through Oxford street. 

So much of this small sheet has been taken up 
by sketching our surroundings that I have no 
room for the new books that we have been en- 
joying under the catalpa. We had intended to 
say a word about Dr. @uthrie’s picturesque and 
powerful “ Pleas for Ragged Schools,” about the 
“Mill on the Floss” (a brave and brilliant 
book), and we had hoped to pay our humble 
tribute to those magnificent discourses which 
Scribner’s press has preserved to us from the pen 
of our beloved professor, Dr. Addison Alexander. 
For the benefit of your far West readers, we had 
intended to give a sensation or two that we felt 
while standing on the starboard wheelhouse of 
the Great Eastern a few days since. But what 
are books, or mammoth steamers, or presidential 


; ig or — ae erg to a man who 
can lie wn on carpe grass, and look 
right up into the glorious blue of yonder sky 
through the shimmering leaves of this 





ever. Wuuiux A. Bewron. 


? 
Yours calmly, T 10. 


HOW THE RAVENS BROUGHT A GIFT TOA 
MINISTER’S DOOR. 


By a Missionary of lowa. 
Wromina, Jones Co., July 19th, 1860. 


Messrs. Editors :—What vast multitudes are so 
completely absorbed in their own affairs, that they 
rarely, if ever, have a thought or a word of sym- 
pathy for their toiling fellow-men. They are ig- 
norant of their wants and sufferings, nor do they 
care to hecome acquainted with their necessities ; 
their selfishness limiting their sympathy to the 
narrow circle of their own family or immediate 
friends. 

Still there is a goodly number in city and coun- 
try who are interested in the welfare of others, and 
especially concerned for their progress. Though 
their modesty leads them to conceal their benevo- 
lent deeds from the knowledge of those who are 
the recipients of their bounty, yet are they well 
known to Him who looketh on the heart, and deigns 
to regard the tendering of a cup of cold water by 
the hand of kindness, as an act worthy of His ap- 
proval. 

We have been led into these reflections by the 
receipt of the following letter from Northern New 
York; which, though brief, is very expressive of 
the generous impulses of a Christian brotifer’s 
heart towards those who are spending their time 
and strength in building up" the Redeemer’s king- 
dom in the great West. It is dated July 4, 1860. 

“ Tnclosed, please find a draft on New York for 
$20. Itisa part of a small fund placed in my 
hands by a benevolent citizen of this place, whose 
name I am not at liberty to mention, for the pur- 
pose of aiding some few of our needy Home Mis- 
sionaries in their heroic efforts to plant the insti- 
tutions of our glorious Gospelin the West. Please 
accept it in token of our sympathy with you in 
your toils and privations in the cause of our com- 
mon master, and as a gratuity over and above any 
salary you may receive from any society. Please 
mention no names. Designed for your own private 
purse.” 

The reception of this letter filled me with sur- 
prise. Ishould be glad to know that unknown 
friend, a thousand miles away. I never was in the 
town or county where the letter was mailed, and 
have not the slightest intimation of the name of 
the person to whom I am indebted for this kind- 
ness. I suppose there are other brethren in the 
same predicament. 


A Suggestion to Eastern Men How to, Do Good. 


Allow me to give a hint to Eastern friends.— 
Take a radius of fifty miles, and set one foot of the 
compasses at this place, say two hundred miles 
West of Chicago, and sweep a circle cutting the 
Mississippi on the northeast and southeast, and 
including Dubuque, Belleview, Sabula, Lyons, Clin- 
ton, Davenport, Muscatine, Iowa City, Tipton, Cedar 
Rapids, Marion, Anamosa, Maquoketa, and nu- 
merous villages, and you have a section of country 
perhaps unsurpassed in beauty, fertility, health- 
fulness, and natural advantages. Itis intersected 
by rivers and railroads. It is a land of timber and 
prairie, of hills and dales, springs and brooks, an 
exuberant soil, ready for the plough, and easily 
worked. It has Lead in the bluffs mingled with 
Silver, and rock in quarries for building purposes, 
with scarcely a stone on the general surface, ex- 
cept it may be an occasional granite bolder on the 
broad prairie. Here, too, are flourishing young 
cities_of 15,000 inhabitants, and towns springing 
up as if by magic; but here the institutions of the 
Gospel need to be planted and sustained. 


OU KNOW tue same.2.1 tornado which swept 
over the State and left desolation behind. Real 


Estate is now at its minimum value. Now is the 
time to make safe and profitable investments ; now 
is an opportunity for noble-minded Christian men 
and women to do good here on a large scale, without 
the hazards and hardships of pioneer life, which 
have measurably passed away. A fine country is 
nothing without the pervading influence of the 
Gospel. The Missionary Churches need to be sus- 
tained, and new fields should be occupied. A great 
work is now required for the spiritual intere 
the people. This State is capable of supporting a 
population of from three to four millions. There 
is a prospect this year of a bountifulharvest. The 
great reapers will cut down, next week, thousands 
and thousands of acres of the finest wheat. Many 
farmers anticipate a thousand bushels of Indian 
corn; some will raise 1500 or 2000. Improved 
implements of husbandry are here. The sugar 
cane_has a promising appearance. But look on the 
moral field ; it is white already to harvest. Who 
will be a reaper ? 

There is great power in associated action. Let 
a man locate his home within a reasonable distance 
of the Sanctuary, the Postoffice, and the School- 
house, where he can have the benefit of a library, 
lectures, social gatherings, and a daily mail. He 
will not be so likely to get sick by transition from 
the East to the West. His family will come under 
good influences, and they will find that intelligence 
and moral worth are appreciated here as elsewhere, 
and that there is not only an opportunity to lux- 
uriate on the beauties of the prairie, but to enjoy 
the zest of refined social intercourse and the lux- 
ury of doing good. G. E. D. 


—_———_2 
{For Tus Evanceusr.] 


LETTER FROM GEORGIA. 
How things Look down South. 


“As mean as a Georgia Yankee” says the South 
Carolina negro, and the unanswerable epithet is 
given. In spite of this rather equivocal compli- 
ment to the inhabitants of the upper counties, 
many of whom are from the North, this is nota 
contemptible State. Even setting aside the natural 
attractions of a State that grows at once, and as 
staples, grain in the North, cotton in the South, rice 
upon the goast, and which divides itself into a 
hundred and thirty-two counties—I make no ac- 


count of those that_m ed_ before this 
pe oF a seat in the legislature, 


produces an alarming activity in this department) 
—still there is much in the social movement and 
vigorous State-life of Georgia to command respect. 
Nowhere else in the South is there a better State 
government, so many railroads, so much public 
enterprise. 

The Northern section, as a glance at the map 
reveals, is mountainous and generally sterile. The 
interior, broken into steep hills, has a red clay soil, 
formerly well suited to the cultivation of cotton, 
but heavy rains have washed away the productive 
soil,and grains are now the reliable crop. The 
Southwest, covered with the celebrated Georgia 
pine, interspersed here and there with a cypress 
pond, extends an almost unbroken plane nearly to 
the gulf, and yields the finest cotton lands of the 
State. In 1826 these lands were offered by Gov- 
ernment in lots of two and four hundred acres at 
the cost of the grant—about five dollars. They are 
now sought for at rates yearly increasing, and the 
common spectacle of crops planted under the dy- 
ing foliage of the newly girdled forest, shows the 

eagerness for immediate wealth which character- 
izes all the cotton farming of the South. 

But scarcely has the wagon of the emigrant 

ceased to come to this section from North Carolina 

and the interior counties, when, with the restless- 

ness of our half-nomadic population, the horses are 





yield @ bag of cotton to the acre. 
the result of this constant process of settlement, 


‘| tent not generally understood, and the influence of 


of 


turned to the West—across Alabama and the Mis. * talents away in the frivelities of fashion, dress, and 


How far the phenomena of Southern Society are 
a work going on throughout all the South to an ex- 


which is increased by the necessary isolation of 
large plantations, it is difficult to say. Possibly 
much that has been attributed to other influences 
would find its true explanation here. 
Not only is this true of the comparatively small 
class that resides in “Cities, or which, living on 
plantations, spends a portion of the year in travel 
(the typical Southerner of light literature), but ina 
higher degree it is true of the great corn and pork- 
fed class, that spite of imagination, form the main 
body .of Southern population. 
Snuff Dipping—Recklessness of Life~The late Ex- 
citement. 
It is to this influence—to the strange appetite 
for stimulants belonging to a forming society, that 
ene is tempted to refer the almost exclusively 
Southern custom of snuff-dipping. Let not the 
word suggest a mild-eyed old lady celebrating a 
completed round on*the stocking with an ill-con- 
c2aled pinch,—a young girl chewing a twig dipped 
in snuff is the attractive reality. The custom pre- 
yails throughout all the South, and if we except 
the really refined, who are free from it, extends 
through all grades of society: the white girl 
with pale and sallow cheeks sharing the habit 
with the half-masculine plow-woman of the plan- 
tation; the mother with a countenance preternatu- 
rally old from the life-long self-abuse, dipping in 
the same box with a daughter of eight. 
But nothing in the South affects a stranger so 
singularly as the prevailing recklessness in refer- 
ence to human life. Seek the cause where we may, 
it is perfectly certain that there is here a fearful 
want of appreciation of the value of human life. 
It is a spirit which pervades all society. Although 
pistols are common enough, the jackknife—with 
us symbol of all peaceful arts—is the popular wea- 
pon. The results of this new meaning of the pock- 
et knife are such as might be expected. The most 
trivial difficulties are settled by its ready arbitra- 
tion, With knives school boys fight, drunken men 
quarrel, business men decide misunderstandings, 
negroes are brought into subordination. 


Young men, it is true, are generally armed with 
pistols, and who will refuse sympathy to the amia- 
ble desire for an occasion to use a new revolver? 
exaggeration in this matter is hardly possible. The 
list of deaths by violence which a few months’ re- 
sidence in a thinly settled neighborhood would 
supply, and these under provocations the most 
trivial and frequently absurd, are almost beyond 
belief. For cases of this kind excite buta passing 
remark in a community, and are seldom noticed in 
the papers. Killing meansa temporary removal to 
a neighboring County or State. The law is strict 
enough in form, but the slightest provocation will 
satisfy the popular conscience, and if the crimingyy 
is out of that community, it is enough. 

This martial spirit was aroused during the late 
John Brown excitement. It is impossible for one 
in the North, calmly taking the news with his cof- 
fee, to realize the intense feeling that pervaded the 
South—a feeling which has but just subsided. 
Every village had its vigilance committee, and the 
swarms of imprisoned pedlars and suspected 
school teachers gave pleasing evidence of their 
efficiency. Nothing could escapé their microscopic 
scrutiny. A Northerner was astonished to find 
himself transformed in the unimpeachable logic of 
IMagMation, lO ¥ Teukes,on abolitionist, an insur- 
rectionist. Military companies were formed (w 
meet what enemy it would have puzzled them to 
say),and orders were despatched to the North for 
arms and uniforms. These companies still exist, 
and drills, encampments, parades sustain their 
waning enthusiasm. But the excitement has not 
spent itself without results. It has familiarized 
the common people—that great body that follow 
and mistake prejudice for reason—with the idea of 
secession. It has shown, what a thinking man 
could never doubt, that disunion, when it comes, 
is to be forcible, sanguinary, accompanied with 
the horrors of civil war. E. H. 

A EReveer «Reine Oo 
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THE REMEDY FOR THE SACRIFICE OF SO°* 
MANY CHILDREN’S LIVES. 


BY E. Y. ROBBINS. 


There are in New York and in many other cities 
many noble charities for the relief and rescue of 
poor children. But here is the horrible truth, and 
it is a terrible truth: one-half of all who are born in 
New York perish before they come within the reach 
of these juvenile benevolent institutions ; and amongst 
the poorest classes, those for whose benefit these 
institutions are most needed, probably three fourths 
of all the children born, die before they arrive at 
such an age as to bring them within the reach of 
these institutions. And those who survive are, 
many of them, nay almost all of them, more or less 
deteriorated in health as well as vitiated in morals, 
before these charities take hold of them. 

Can we not begin our preventive measures further 
back? The first five years of a child’s life, and 
usually the first three years, give the bent to its 
physical and moral character for all the future 
lifetime. Nay, the child often cannot pass a month 
ora day in the atmosphere where it was born, 
without suffering a physical detriment, which it 
may never outgrow. 


“A pebble In the streamlet scant, 
Hath turned the course of many a river * 


The remedy for these evils must be two-fold, 
suited to the two different classes of the poor. 
There are, first, the honest and industrious poor, 
who are striving to do the best they can for their 
children, whose desire is to bring them up in health 
and decency, but who through inability or igno- 
rance are unable to do so. These should be pro- 
| vided with healthy hapnattons properly Ventilated, 
and where they would have sufficient breathing 
room for themselves and their children, after the 
plan of the “model houses” of London and other 
English towns, where the honest poor and their 
children could enjoy health and decency, without 
paying a larger rent than they now pay for their un- 
healthy tenements. 

An excellent writer, speaking of the children of 
the poor, yemarks: “Justice, mercy, and love, all 
claim to be heard in their behalf. Justice demands 
that suitable dwellings should be provided for all 
those whose desire it is to live decently and honestly, 
Mercy bids us deliver the unfortunate, helpless, 
and infantile, from the perils and woes of the pres- 
ent, and from the eternal ruin of the future.” There 
would also be required to be carried out with such 
parents a great system of plain and simple instruc- 
tion, in regard to the laws of domestic hygiene and 
economy, and in regard to the proper physical 
management of children. And here is a great field 

open for the exercise of female talent and useful- 
ness. With what vast benefit to the poor, to so- 

ciety, and to themselves too, might ladies of wealth 

and leisure employ their time in this way, instead of 
idly rusting out in body, mind, and heart, as many 

of them are now doing, for want of some worthy 

object to engage their attention, and employ their 

energies, or instead of frittering their time and 





J 
Collegiate reports, etc., must be inserted in form. | months ago.” 


But besides and below this class of honest poor, 


there is another class not enly indigent and utterly 
ignorant, but filthy, debased, and vicious, who 
wherever they might be placed, would not, or could 
not take proper care of their children, To leave 
these children in their filthy and immoral homes, | without influence. The 
would be to devote them to almost certain death | late dispute is now found not to have been at- 


or demoralization. For these there should be 

established clean, airy, and well ventilated Nurse- 

ries or Infant Asylums, where they should be sup- 

plied with an abundance of the best air that could 

be obtained, and receive proper attention. 

These Nurseries or Infant Asylums should be of 
two kinds, or rather of two different locations. 

The first should be situated in every densely popu- 
lated neighborhood of the poor, where so far as 
possible, the children should be attended by the 
mother at stated daily intervals, during the period 
of nursing. But in cases where this could not be 
effected, where the mothers could not be induced 
to take sufficient interest in their children to attend 
to give them their natural nourishment, and in all 
cases,as soon as the children are weaned, they 
should be removed, at once, to the second class of 
establishments, located in the country, where they 
would be supplied with the most wholesome food 
possible, and have an abundance of pure air to 
breathe ; where they could grow up familiarized 
with the face of dear nature, and witness the pres- 
ent and progressive work of God, in the growing 
grain, and the blooming flowers ; and retain no re- 
membrance and no impression of the scenes of filth 
and degradation where they were born, amid foul 
streets, and high, gloomy walls, in dark rooms and 
alleys, where the glorious tints of the setting sun 
are a sight rarely to be seen; and where the 

‘“« Rosy hues of incense breathing morn,”’ 

never bless the eyes of childhood, or refresh the 
heart. 


City Aeligions Press. 


The Church Journal strongly favors the sys- 

tem of having only free pews, or rather, free 
seats in churches. It notices at some length an 
article in the ast Church Review, which essays 
to defend in a moderate way the present system 
of pews. Says the Review ‘“ The [Pew] system is 
simply an expedient for providing temporal sup- 
port to the Church in her privation of authority. 
We cannot say we like the system. The old was 
better. But we accept it, nay, we defend it, as 
a necessity.” 
As to the precise and important principle in- 
volved, and in reference to the objection that in 
Free Churches (as in the Pew System) special 
seats are assigned to, or at least occupied by re- 
gular worshippers, the Journal says : 

It is simply that the exclusive right to a par- 
ticular seat in the House of God shall not be 
purchased with money. That, and that only, is 
the one vital thing in the Free seat system. 
That all seats should at all times be equally 
open to all may be added, as in many cases it is 
undoubtedly best that it should be added. That 
the only support of the church should come 
through the offertory, may also be added. But 
these things are not essentials. The support 
may come from a sufficient endowment from in- 
dividuals, or from the Government, as in some 
European countries, or from tithes, as generally 
in England, or from voluntary subscriptions by 
parishioners, or from Mission funds, diocesan or 
general, or from the pocket of a single generous 
individual, and so forth. Not one of all these 
modes vitiates the essential principle, that the 
exclusive right to the seat shall not be bought 
with money. So also in regard to the assign- 
ment of seats to regular worshippers. In the 
Church of England, where by law the Parish 
churches are all free, it is nevertheless made the 
duty of the Churchwardens to assign seats to 
the parishioners: but not for money. And so 
in primitive times also, particular parts of the 
church were set apart for particular descriptions 
of persons: but not for money. The poor had 
as good a chance asthe rich. In some parishes, 
where few but regular worshippers attend, ft 
may be better to assign seats ; or if it be not 
done, the people themselves will before long set- 
tle it by natural habit. In places where the at- 
tendance is more miscellareous, it may be much 
wiser and better to assign no particular seat to 
anyone. But in neither case is the essential 
principle of Free seats “ violated.” 

The idea that the Pew system is “ a substitute 
for the ancient economy, made necessary by the 
loss of the ancient discipline,” is an entire fallacy. 
The ancient discipline was not used to extort 
from the a9 9 a support for the clergy. That 
support was left to their free and voluntary offer- 
ings, at least as early as the days of Ananias and 
Sapphira. There was not even a stated salary 
promised until, in the lapse of centuries, that 
plan was first introduced by certain heretics, 
The Church, in her purest days, never used her 
“ authority” to compel a ‘temporal support,” 
yet the whole article rests on this erroneous idea 
for its basis. 


The Methodist is the title of the new religious 
paper of that denomination, which made its ap- 
pearance on the 14th instant, but reached us too 
late for an earlier reference to it. It is a quarto 
of very neat appearance, and, considering the 
difficulities always attendant on the starting of 
a new publication, it gives good promise of abil- 
ity and suecess. We notice, by the way, that it 
has copied one or two of the features of our own 
sheet. It bears the names of Drs, Crooks and 
M’Clintock as its editors. It is independent of 
ecclesiastical control, and its editors will there- 
fore not be liable to removal. Nearly half of 
the present Methodist papers in English (seven 
out of the fifteen, we are told) are now on this 
basis ; and the number is likely to grow. Read- 
ers prefer long editorial settlements when they 
once find intelligence, capacity, and honesty in 
the oecupant of the chair. The following are 
among the “Reasons” for this Publication”: 


We believe Methodism needs a larger, more 
comprehensive organ than any it now has or can 
now have in its usual papers, burdened as they are 
with documentary and stereotyped matter, of 
little interest to the general Methodist public. 
Such documents can be “edited” down to their 
pith in an independent paper, but in an official 
journal, all Conference, Committee, Academic, 





Onr official periodicals cannot therefore aspire to 


equality. As it 





{For Tas Evayertmz.) | sippi to Texas,—where lands are without cost and | luaxury—objects so insignificant and unworthy of| on this subject hereafter (so far as the in 

an immortal being, placed in a world where there | strife is concerned 
is so much work todo! But it must be acknow-| the revival of the 
ledged that most of them would need greatly to in-| tion; and as the next General 
struct themselves in these matters, before they | proaches, will be ready to oppose any attempt 
should attempt to teach others. 


) ; but it will vigilantly oppose 
partisan agitation of the ques- 
erence ap- 
at new disturbances of the kind. Wea 

that the friends of the Church will fin its — 
tion, in this respect, an important one. . _ 
As it will set its face against all disunion in the 
Church, its influence may be salutary in the seo- 
tion where this danger is most threatening 


present, and where our official papers are now 
sa solution of our 


tained ; grave perils hang over a portion of 
work. ' It shall be our office to relieve them . 
every possible good influence. 


© The Intelligencer, under the head of “ Honor 
Among Thieves,” thus truthfully discourses : 

A proverb is designed to express a 

truth in a striking form ; but tat has — 
the confession of the monster Hicks, and some 
others of the same class, which have peared 
lately in the city papers, will conchae ton one 
proverb, at least, states great falsehood. Here 
is evidence from persons best able to testify ; and 
instead of there being honor, or anything like 
mutual confidence, there is suspicion, treachery, 
and violence. After the first human butchery in 
which Hieks engaged was completed, and all 
were bound together by the horrid ties of a com- 
mon crime, the ringleader intimates to a confi- 
dant that the number is too large—part must be 
dispatched. This purpose leaks out, and Field- 
ing is himself seized and thrown overboard, to- 
gether with his innocent little boy, piteously 
pleading for mercy. Gibbs allows the only 
woman he says he ever loved to be foully mur- 
dered, and owns that six of his companions were 
stealthily dispatched by his own hand, because 
he was suspicious of them. How many more he 
murdered in the same way, he does not remem- 
ber. These are glimpses of that delectable honor 
that prevails among thieves! Horrible! Look 
at the picture! Fear, suspicion, black treacher- 
ous hearts, and bloody hands! There is no 
peace to the wicked. Ferocious beasts of prey 
sometimes lie down in their dens in quiet, but 
wicked men never. Would you see the world 
before the flood, and the reason why God de- 
stroyed it? Look on this violence! Would 
you see human nature working out its own des- 
tiny? Look in upon these men of monster wick- 
edness! Would you see the world itself without 
the restraints of religious education, the enlight- 
ening influence of God’s Word, the elevating 
power of the Christian Sabbath and Christian 
institutions, left only to the honor that prevails 
among thieves? Then look at what thieves are, 
and at what exists among them! When will 
we learn what this world owes to the restraints 
and guidance of the Holy Ghost in the Gospel 
of our Lord Jesus Christ ? 








The Inquirer has an article on a biblie1l and 
classical exploring expedition, which it recom- 
mends. The suggestion has often been discusrede 


* But there is one crowning work of investigation 
to be undertaken, the need and benefit of which 
will be manifest as soon as it is stated. We 
refer to a Biblical and Classical exploring expe- 
dition, to visit the countries of the Levant, 
Orient, and Mediterranean, which are in any 
way connected with the writers, scenes, history, 
geography, and manuscripts of those sacred and 
profane writers of the past, and to bring home 
to Europe and America all that can shed light 
upon the Greek and Roman classics, and upon 
the Holy Scriptures of the Hebrew and Greek 
languages. It should be undertaken by the 
United States alone, unless it were possible to 
secure in so cosmopolitan and universal an inter- 
est the codperation of England, France, Ger- 
many, Italy, Denmark, and Russia, in all which 
nations are ledrned men who would, by their 
special attainments in some branch of profane 
or sacred lore, make their presence in such a 
company of savans indispensable to its brightes 
success. But at all events, and under the best 
auspices, let such an expedition go forth. 





The Freeman’s Journal alludes to the recent 
School troubles in the Fourth Ward, in this city, 
thus : 

The Committee of the Board of Education, 
after a tedious examination of witnesses, has re- 
ported on the latest charges against certain 
school officers of the Fourth Ward. I was al 
leged that they had dismissed several teachers 
on the ground of their being Protestants, and 
because they persevered in reading the Bible in 
the schools of the Ward. The Committee al- 
lege that they find the removals irregulag and 
that they were motived by “ politics and religion,” 
and by family interests. The evidence, which 
has been published in full in some of the daily 
papers, shows that the pretext of politics and 
religion was a mere blind, and that the one com 
trolling and determining motive in the changes 
effected was to make places and get salaries for 
family friends and relations of some of the school ™ 
officers. Reduced to these proportions, this ex- 
position of the Fourth Ward school troubits 
adds but one more to the long catalogue of co 
ruption and mismanagement incident to the a 
tempt of the State toconduct education, instead 
of leaving it to parents and families. 


The Journal is over-zealous, even to blindness, 
in its opposition to our popular common schools. 
It even ventures to use the every way discred 
able and unlawful acts of its Catholic sympa-. 
thizers as an argument against them! Does it 
not see that the difficulty is in the want of moral 
character in those who assume to operate and 
control, rather than in the system itself? We 
should very much doubt the success of any eda-j 
cational plan, however wisely conceived, if it| 
were left to be worked by its enemies 
especially if they were such as a Fourth Warg 
Irish constituency admire. Much of “ tht long 
catalogue of corruption” originates from 
and kindred sources. The Committee’s decision 
will carry weight with the public at large. 


—_—_S 
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IS THE MATTER SETTLED ? 


“Is the matter settled between you and God 

I asked solemnly of one whose declining healt} 
forewarned us to expect her early removal 
this world. 

“Oh ! yes sir,” was her calm reply. 

“ How did you get it settled ?” 

a Oh! the Lord Jesus Christ settled it f 
me. — 

“ And when did He do that for you™ Tin 





uired. 
“When He died on the cross for my sins.” 
“ How long is it'since you knew this blesse 
and consoling fact ?” 
The answer was readily given, “ About twel 


Anxious, however, to ascertain the grow 


an equality with the leading papers of other de-| of this confidence, I asked, “ How did you k 
nominations in the representation of general] that the work which Christ accomplished on 
Christianity, news, literature, etc. he Method-| cross for sinners was done for you ?” 

ist will aspire to this » Hitt. 
will be decidedly though cautiously opposed to} and believed what I read.” 
partisan and unhealthful agitation in the Church, 
it may be needed to represent the “ conservative” Bible, and believed what you have read? I 
sentiment of our people. It accepts the late ac-| written, “ Christ Jesus came into the wo 
tion of the Genera} Conference on slavery, as| save sinners.” (1 Tim. i, 15.) Does this Gm 
defined by the Conference and understood by the} comfort to your soul? Do you beli 


Border delegates, as a finality ; it proposes peace | “ faithful saying ?” 


She at once replied, “I read in the Biff 


And now, dear reader, have you read in 
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at Home. 


(For Tax Evancxust.} 


Che Children 


, THE CUTTING BOX. 

My Dzar Campren : I shall tell you a true 
story this time about the Cutting Bos’, as it was 
then ealled, or, as it is now called, the Straw 


You may perhaps wonder why Uncle Insley 
tells you abont so many things when he was in 
the fault, or when something unpleasant hap- 
pened. All that I can tell you about it fora 
reason, is that such things are apt to stay by 
usin memory. It will show you, dear children, 
the trath of what I told you before, that if you 
want pleasant things to remember when you 
grow up, you must lay them up now, in good 
actions, and right thoughts. 

Now when I was a little boy, we lived some 
distance from the church, and we had then no 
Sunday schools, and it so happened, of course, 


that we did not always “go to meeting” on) 


Sabbath. Sometimes it would be bad weather, 
and as we always had*to ride in a wagon, it 
was not convenient to attend. 

We had no' Sunday school books to read as 
we had afterwards, and as you have now. Now 
we were all taught “Remember the Sabbath 
day to keep it holy,” and we very well knew it 
did not mean play hard, any more than it did 
work hard. But the Sundays seemed very long 
sometimes, and we would wish we could run and 
play as usual on other days, and often slipped 
out on some pretence or other and played “just 
@ litle,” as we thought. 

Well this time, it was Sunday, and your Uncle 
Insley and his little brother, about two years 
younger than himself, slipped or strayed away 
into the barn, where was the Cutting Box all 
fixed for cutting up straw and hay for the horses. 
So these little boys, your uncle and his brother, 
thought it would do to try the cutting box. 
They knew very well they ought not to do it, 
and that it was not keeping the Sabbath holy ; 
but they thought they would not be found ont. 

The cutting box was fixed with a “spring 
pole,” a man would put his foot on a part of the 
box that had the knife in, or take hold of the 
handle and push it down, and a pole fastened up 
over head, attached to the cutter by a rope, by 
its springing back, would draw the knife and 
frame up again. This made it easier for a man, 
and more dangerous for a boy to meddle with, 
as we could not depend upon the spring of the 
pole. Wecould not tell how hard it would 
jerk up. 

Well, I was going to “feed” it, and my bro- 
ther was to help to pull it dewn, so I got a 
handfall of straw and was pushing it up towards 
the knife ; my brother pulled and I pushed down 
and cut off several clips of the straw. _ 

Things were working well, we thought, when 
all at once—quick—sharp—O “my jinger !” 
“my finger!” I felt the keen blade of the 
knife, and, looking at my poor finger, I found I 
had shaved off, clean and clear, a large piece of 
flesh on the back of my forefinger. Here is 
the scar now, right before me holding down the 
paper I am writing upon to you, and I have to 
see it every time I look at my finger. Wouldn’t 
you think I would remember it ? 

“ Now what is to be done?” Do you think 
we went right into the house and told mamma ? 

«That would have been the best way, undoubtedly, 
but we didn’t. O I wanted to, for my finger 
was badly cut and ached dreadfully ; but I felt 
guilty and so kept away. 

We looked all round the barn for a rag but 
could not find one. At last we found a bit of 
yellow straw-paper ; made of straw, very coarse 
and hard. I put that on my sore finger, hard 
as it was, and’ sore as my finger wis ; and be- 
tween us we wound a single stalk of flax around 
to tie it on. We then skulked back into the 
house, I afraid all the time that my finger would 
be noticed, and scarcely able to keep from cry- 
ing for pain. 

Short is the story, children; what do you 
think about it? Did you ever, any of you, do 
anything like that, and feel like it? Are you 
not always afraid you will be found out when 
you have done wrong? Why do you suppose 
your Uncle Insley did not run to his mamma to 
have his finger done up? he always did at other 
times, and loved to be pitied when he hurt him. 

What commandment did he break in playing 
in the barn Sunday ? 

He had been forbidden to meddle with the 
cutting box. What other commandment did 
he break ? 

Now, dear children, if I should hold up a look- 
ingglass to you, you could see yourselves in it : 
soI have told this frue story to let you see 
yourselves whenever you do wrong. Doing 

wrong is not the best nor the easiest way. So 
teaches the Bible, and so thinks 


Unc ie Instry. 
—_——@ 


ROVER AND HIS LITTLE MASTER. 
“Come, Rover !” said Harry, as he passed a 


fine old Newfoundland that lay on @mat at 


the door ; ‘‘come, Rover 
the river to sail my 
with me.” 


I am going down to 


Rover opened his large eyes, and looked lazily 


at his little master. 
“Come! Rover! Rover!” 


But the dog dida’t care to move, and so Har- 


ry went off to the river-side alove. He had not 
been gone a t while before a thought of her 
boy came salkenty into the mother’s mind. Re- 
membering that he had a little vessel, and that 
the river was near, it occurred to her that he 


might have gone there, 
Instantly her heart began to throb with alarm. 


“Is Harry with you?” she called up to Har-: 
ry’s father, who was in his study. Bat Harry’s, 


father said he was not there. hia 
“Dm afraid he’s gone to the river with his 
boat,” said the mother. 
“To the river.” And Mr. Lee dropped his 
re. and came quickly down. Taking 
atl iyi Sas wast;-otak bho head upon Ble 
upon the mat, with hie w i 
paws and his eyes shat ie 


“ Rover!” said his master, in quick, excited 


pot, and I want you to go 


Harry, who remained insensible, was placed in 
a warm bed. He soon, however, revived, and in 
an hour or two was running about again. But 
-after this, Rover would never leave the side of 
his little master when he wandered beyond the 

gate. Wherever you found Harry, there 

ver was sure to be—sometimes walking by his 

side, and sometimes lying on the grass, with his 
big eyes watching every movement. 

Once Harry found his little vessel, which had 
been hidden away since he went with it to the 
river, and without his mother’s seeing him, he 
started — for the water. Rover, as usual, 
was with him. On his way to the river, he saw 
some flowers, and in order to gather them, put 
his boat down upon the grass. Instantly Rover 
picked it up in his mouth, and walked back to- 
ward the house with it. After going a little way 
he stopped, looked around, and waited until Har- 
» Sage got his hand full of flowers. The child 

nm saw that Rover had his boat, and tried to 
get it from him ; but Rover played around him, 
always keeping out of his reach, and retreating 
toward the house, until he got back within the 
gate. Then he bounded into the house, and laid 
the boat at the feet of Harry’s mother. 

Harry was a little angry with the good old 
dog at first, bunt when his mother explained to 
him what Rover meant, he hugged him around 
the neck and said he would never go down to 
the river again any more. 

Harry is a man now, and Rover has long 
since been dead ; but he often thinks of the dear 
old dog that saved him from drowning when he 
was a child; and it gives him great pleasure to 
remember that he never beat Rover, as some 
boys beat their dogs when they are angry, and 
was never unkind to him. Had it been other- 
wise, the thought would have given him great 
pain. 





a 


ETERNITY. 
How long art thou, Eternity ? 
A little bird with fretting beak 
Might wear to naught the loftiest peak, 
Though but each thousand years it came, 
Yet thou wert then, as now, the same. 


—Wulffer. 1648. 


—_———@ 
{For Tas EvancEiisr.] 

STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 
The Thirty-second Term (semi-annual) of the 
State Normal School has just closed. Thirty-five 
members of the senior class were graduated. Of 
these seventeen were ladies,and eighteen gentle- 
men. A more worthy class of young teachers has 
not gone out from the school, for a long period of 
years. Of the young gentlemen in particular, we 
do not hesitate to say, that in application, deport- 
ment, and moral principle, few of the graduating 
classes in our collegiate schools, will compare with 
them. May our public schools have many such, 
as teachers, and furthermore, may our Christian 
public learn to esteem more highly, an institution 
so well adapted to train such teachers, and so di- 
rectly laboring towards that end. 
The “ Exercises of the Graduating Class” occur- 
red on Thursday, at 10 o’clock A.M. Essays were 
read by Misses 8.8. Smith,on “Life is what we 
make it;” Lucretia M. Chilcott, “Reward an In- 
centive to Exertion;” R. Anna Danks, “Neglect 
of Relaxation; Mary A. Wheeler, “Personal 
Power ;” and Adelia M. Fielde, “ Heroism in Com- 
mon Life”: also by Messrs. George R. Burton, on 
“Neglect of the Primary Branches, the Evil of 
American Education; ” Chauncy A. McCormick, 
. rs of Utility ;” ; nat 2 
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ality in the Public Speaker.” 
The essays were very creditable productions, 
marked as thoughtful, logical, earnest, and especial- 
ly refreshing, as generally free from the tinsel and 
fustian so pitiably common in academical composi- 
tion. It is a matter of satisfaction, that we have a 
school among us so constituted, that that severity 
of criticism, necessary to the development of such 
qualities in style, can be instituted and sustained, 
in spite of both the pride of the pupil and the van- 
ity of parents and patrons. 
The past term was one of both outward prosperi- 
ty and inward harmony ; and the school looks for- 
ward, after the interval of the vacation, to a new 
year of equal promise. Unaccustomed to flaunt its 
own performances and praises in the public eye, 
for the glorification of its various functionaries, as 
the manner of some is, it may fail to distinguish it- 
self above the general tumult. It is however stead- 
ily, though silently, and the more thoroughly be- 
cause silently, doing its own proper work, and is 
content with that. Long may it flourish. 


AN APPLICATION FOR LITERARY HONORS. 


One of our city contemporaries places on its 
editorial page a commuyication, with the remark 
that, “‘So much has been said about the number 
and nature of the applications made at our seats 
of learning for honorary degrees, that we can- 
not deprive our uninitiated readers of an oppor- 
tunity of seeing how the thing is sometimes 
done.” Our contemporary then quotes the let- 
ter of a suppliant and prospective D.D. to the 
president of a college. The Examiner does 
not doubt the success of the writer’s application, 
and the safety of adopting his letter as a well 
considered model to be used by other candidates. 
We give it, substantially, though not anticipating 
any use for it in our own connection : 


My Dear Broruzr:—When your eye lights upon 
the contents of this sheet, I know you will be oc- 
casioned a shock of surprise. I am surprised, alarmed 
even, myself at myself. Such a thing is so unusual 
with me, and so unlike me, that I can scarcely realize 
the guider of this pen to be me at all. However, dis- 
missing the trepidation and hesitation that have always 
attended the meditation of this long-deferrea auu 
singular little job of seeming self-seeking, I would— 
repeating my lively appreciation of its possible impro- 
priety, and deeply doubting my desert of the favor, 
and promising the most cheerful submission to your, 
whatever it may be, decision—I would simply ask— 
that is, of course, if you think the request is worthy 
of entertainment—I would simply ask that you—I 
know your word to be law there, as indeed it is, and 
ought to be everywhere else—I would simply ask that 
you get conferred upon me at the approaching mecting 
of your, of our—I feel it to be ours in the most endear- 
ing sense—I would simply ask that you get conferred 
upon me at the meeting of our Board of Trustees—a 
body of men whose executive efficiency and high re- 
spectability are on the tongues of all—I would simply 
ask that you get conferred upon me at the approaching 
meeting of our Board of Trustees, the title of the two 
D’s. af? 

Since penning the above, I have paused. I ant even 





up his hat, ' 
Rover was, 


| By way of a prefatory 


more amazed at seeing, than I was at thinking this to 
me, unusual, to you unexpected, request. I must not 
send it, therefore, without another, viz : that you will 
read my reasons for it, that I now hasten to append. 
paragraph, though, I totally, 


warmly, at a loss for language, disclaim the remotest 


one’s sphere of influence, the greater one’s usefulness. 
The minister with the two D’s is more ‘‘ apt to teach’’ 
from the ‘‘ occasional’’ pulpit, and the ‘‘ anniversary’ 
platform. The ‘annual ‘sermon,’’ and the “set 
speech,’’ are huge helps. There is no computing the 
good to be done by them. 

2. My leading members desire it, on the ground of 
increasing their influence. It marks the church as well 
as the pastor. 

8. It would enlist my church on the side of your 
College, a consummation that I have long coveted. 
Their interest in our educational affairs is at present 
distributed amongst several institutions. 

4. It confers character and importance upon our 
ministers in the estimation of other ministers, to have 
them well détted with the D’s. 

5. The title is worn by so many now, that jealousies 
are kindled in the few who remain unhonored.. . .« 

I have sometimes supposed that a larger and more 
responsible field would be better commensurate with 
my abilities, but I feel willing to submit all to the 
Lord. 

I need not add that this letter is strictly secret and 
confidential. You alone could comprehend the very 
peculiar and singular combination of considerations 
that have produced it, in the face of the protest of my 
own sense of delicacy, feeling of modesty, and well- 
known sentiments about being ‘‘ called Rabbi.’’ Pray 
for me, my brother, that I may be sustained, and 
blessed of heaven in the difficult and sacred labors of 
the ministry. Re-avowing my profound regard for 
you personally, and for the noble Institution, over 
which you so satisfactorily preside, 1 subscribe myself, 

Affectionately in Christ, 

—+~, June 20th, 1860. 

a 
CONVENTION OF SABBATH SCHOOL TEACH- 
ERS OF THE STATE OF NEW YORE. 

The Sabbath School Teachers of the State of 
New York are cordially invited to convene in the 
Second Dutch Reformed church, corner of Jay and 
Liberty streets, in the city of Schenectady, on Tues- 
day the 7th day of August, 1860, at 4 o’clock P. 
M., when the Convention will organize. 

The evening will be devoted to reports and ad- 
dresses from experienced Sunday School men. 

The Convention will continue through the 8th 
and 9th, and Wednesday and the morning of 
Thursday will be occupied in the report and dis- 
cussions of such topics as shall be brought before 
the Convention. 

In the afternoon of Thursday the Sabbath schools 
of Schenectady county, will be gathered together 
and addressed by members of the Convention. 

All evangelical Pastors are invited to be present 
and take part in the deliberations, and every Sab- 
bath school is requested to send delegates to re- 
present them in Convention. 

Publishers of all papers religious and secular, 
who feel an interest in the welfare of the young, 
will confer a favor by giving this a place in their 
columns, or by making appropriate reference to it. 

Chairman—Louis Chapin of Rochester. 


State Central Committee—Charles Clark of Brook- 
lyn; Dr. Benjamin Lord, New York; H. 8. McCall, 
Albany; Charles P. Hartt, Troy; G. Clarence 
Churchill, Utica ; Julius D. Foote, Syracuse ; Philo 
G. Cook, Buffalo. 

State Secretary—Henry Brewster, of New York. 

Delegates who design to attend this Convention 
are requested to send their names by mail to 
Casper F. Hoag, Esq., County Secretary of Schenec- 
tady, or to either of the undersigned Local Com- 
mittee before the lst of August, that suitable pro- 
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places assigned them. On arrival they are re- 


quested to call at the room of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association, No. 90 State street. 
Scnenectapy, July 16, 1860. 


Local Committee—Presbyterian, A. I. Thompson ; 
1st Dutch, William Van Vranken; 2d Dutch, I. I. 
Martell ; Methodist,S. A. Hall ; German Methodist, 
A. W. Barnard ; Congregational, James Hartness; 
Baptist, Rev. Horan G. Day; Protestant Reformed 
Dutch, Wm. I. Schwilst. 


Subjects that will be presented for discussion at the 
Convention. 

1. What are and what are not the proper objects 
of discussion in Sabbath school conventions? 

2. In view of the inadequacy of all the present 
appliances of the Gospel to restrain vice and pre- 
vent crime, what are the duties that devolve upon 
the Christian and the patriot in relation to the 
Sabbath school as an institution? 

3. How should the Fourth of July be celebrated 
so as to secure both the political and Christian de- 
sign of the founders of the Republic? 

4. Does the present condition of the States of 
South America and of Europe, devolve any active 
duties upon the Sabbath school Teachers of the 
United States, 4nd if so what are they? 

5. What passages of Scripture contain revealed 
truth, so as best to secure to the Sabbath school 
Teacher spiritual mindedness, and qualify him so 
to present to the pupil the subject of conversion 
and growth in the graces of religion, as to accom- 
plish the ends of Sabbath school Teaching ? 


Questions for County Secretaries, afterwards open 
to all. j 

6. What has been done within the past year to 
carry out systematic visitation and improve your 
Schools? What do you intend to do this year in 
respect t6 both of these objects? 

7. Ought the teaching of the Bible to be intro- 
duced into our Public Select Schools, as the only 
guarantee of the perpetuity of our civil and relig- 
ious institutions ? 

8. Is not the serious inconsistency of the mass 
of professing Christians, in keeping aloof from our 
Sabbath schools, a principal hindrance in the reten- 
tion of our older scholars until they grow up to 
mature life? ; 

9. What can be done to preserve good order and 
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thoroughly to train Superintendents and Teachers 

for the discharge of their respective duties? 
—_——_@ 


FIRST FULL BIBLE CONCORDANCE, 


The oration at Seekonk, Rhode Island, on the 4th 
of July, was delivered by Rev. Samuel C. Newman, 
A.M., of Pawtucket, and embraced the history of 
the origin and settlement of the town, the mother 
of six other towns, whose people had come home 
as a family gathering to pay a tribute to the mem- 
ory of its founder. He gave a detailed biography 
of Rev. Samuel Newman, the founder, and his an-. 
cestor, and spoke of his religious and intellectual 
character, and h'‘s theological labors, and of the 
great fact that the infant town, then a wilderncas, 
could claim the honor of producing the first full 
concordance in English of the Holy Bible and Apoc- 


'yypha ever writien—a monument of learning, ge- 


nius, industry,and skill. The first edition was 





printed at London in 1643; the second was prepar- 
ed in that town and printed at London in 1650, 
and the third and last, was prepared here and 


' printed in London in 1658, and he exhibited the 


vgice, “where is Harry? Has he gone to the personainess, 80 to speak, in this matter, I do not be- | identical copy the author reserved for his own use. 


river! Away and see! quick |” | 


The dog mast have understood every word, for 


he sprang eagerly to his feet and rushed toward: poth. And as to any personal honor it might possibly _ 
the river. Mr. Lee followed as fust.as he could be inferred to bring me, I cannot suppose it necessary | 
ran, When he reached the river bank, he saw | 
his little boy in the water, with Rover dragging | 


him toward the shore. He was just in time to 


receive the half drowned child in his arms, and | 


carry him home to bis mother. 


= » 


lieve the title to be warranted by the letter or the 
spirit of the New, Testament, but widely contrary to 


te inform you or the world how greatly it is unneeded 
and undesired. But there are other 

that have furnished my pen with this extraordinary 
errand. They are— 


1. My usefulness would be multiplied. The wider 


His London publishers failed, and there is not an 
instance of more flagrant wrong committed on a 
toiling scholar, about leaving the world, and unable 
to speak for himself at a distance of 3,000 miles, 
than the fraud to which this man was subjected. 
His baok was republished under the high-sounding 
title of the Cambridge Concordance, faintly credit- 
ing its authorship to the initial lettera 8. N. 


which the city placed areund the Great Elm some 
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ress over another to suit the weather. 


“an immense amount of paper. 


It is Corban.—The Jews had a very convenient 
way of evading present duty when called upon to 
contribute to a benevolent object, by saying of 
their property “ it is corban ”—it is consecrated to 
the service of religion. If their own parents were 
famishing, they might refuse to lend a helping hand 
if they pleaded “it is corkan.” The corbanites are 
not all dead yet. They are found sanctimoniously 
pleading that they must refuse to contribute to any 
religious or charitable object because they have 
made provision in their wills for certain benevolent 
bequests. We recently heard of a case in which a 
near and poor relative was coldly repulsed when 
asking for a little aid, on the ground that it would 
be sacrilege to give her anything, as the rich rela- 
tive had determined to build achurch! It was 
corban! So many men stultify their own con- 
sciences.— Presbylerian. 


The Great Elm of the Boston Common, which was 
to the trees of that city what the Charter Oak was 
to the trees of Connecticut, was fatally injured in 
the gust of wind which accompanied the brief 
thunderstorm of Friday evening, and dismembered 
various trees in this city. The thick band of iron 


years ago, gave way in the gale, and the larger 
portion of the Northeast side of the tree fell to the 
ground, injuring the trunk so much as to render it 
doubtful whether the pride of the Boston tree-fan- 
ciers can be preserved. The Great Elm on Boston 
Common is represented on the oldest map of Bos- 
ton, and was-growing before a white man ever trod 
its soil. Under this tree the “Sons of Liberty” 
were wont to rally, ard many a tory has been hung 
in effigy from its branches before the Revolution. 
Here Woodbridge and Phillips fought the first 
duel ever fought in Boston; and here the patriots 
were wont to rally during the Revolutionary war 
and illuminate the branches of the tree with lan- 
terns and bonfires on festal occasions.— Connecticut 
Courant. 

The Pemberton Mills Disaster—A recent reliable 
Report by the Treasurer of the Relief Committee, 
says that the whole number of dead taken from 
the ruins of the mill was eighty-two; five of the 
injured have since died, so that the whole number 
of lives lost is eighty-seven. Of the more than sixty 
persons buried by the falling mill, one-half were 
uninjured ; somewhat more than one hundred were 
severely injured. More than five-sixths of the 
whole number were saved. But one limb was am- 
putated. A very few will be invalids for life. But 
though there are a number who still require med- 
ical treatment and tender nursing, nearly the whole 
number have been able to return again to their 
homes, or their labor. About sixty-five thousand 
dollars have been contributed. Of this sum, about 
two-thirds was appropriated to supply* the wants 
of the suffering and destitute till they recovered 
or could obtain supplies by their labor; the re- 
mainder is held as a fund for the support of a few 
whose injuries are incurable and who will be in- 
valids for life. This terrible accident, it will be 
recollected, occurred on the 10th of January last. 


Japanese Clothing.—The rich are clothed in silks, 
and the poor in coarse cotton stuffs. I do not re- 
member to have seen a woollen garment of any de- 
scription during the Winter we remained in Jeddo 
Bay and its neighborhood. The upper garment is 
generally black, the under dress of mixed colors. 
Every person of rank has his family arms. In | 
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Instead of 
shoes they wear clogs, a pattern of wood and 
straw soles or sandals, which are kept fast to the 
foot by a loop over the foot, and between the great 
toe and its next neighbor. When stockings or 
socks are worn, they are made like a mitten, with 
a thumb or separate casting for the great toe, in 
order to accommodate this sandal. A sheet of fine 
and tough figured paper is used for a pocket-hand- 
kerchief by the ladies of the higher classes, and:a 
plain and coarse sheet of paper is more commonly 
used by all. This paper has almost the toughness 
and texture of cloth, and this use is therefore*not 
so strange as it may at first seem. The outer 
storm garment in common use is made of strong, 
tough, and flexible paper, nicely oiled on the in- 
side and lacquered on the outside. 


— Says Dr. Porter: “Suppose, as pastor of a 
congregation, you make the closing prayer on 
Sabbath, after a brother in the ministry has kindly 
preached for you through the day. You allude to 
his sermons in terms such as worldly politeness 
employs on common subjects, that is, in terms of 
direct compliment. In thus cancelling an obliga- 
tion to a fellow-worm, do you not offend against 
the sanctity of the place and the occasion, and the 
dignity—so to speak—of devotion? I have no 
doubt that intelligent and conscientious people of- 
ten feel, on this point,a degree of impropriety in 
the habits of ministers ; and the same habits are 
sometimes carried to a greater extreme in more 
private devotions, such as acknowledging the hos- 
pitalities of families.” 


— Of G. P. R. James and his writings, the Bos- 
ton Transcript cleverly remarks :—‘As a novelist, 
Mr. James was celebrated for self-repetition. 
Carlyle once said that the only method to check 
the fluency of those popular novelists, who insist- 
ed on writing on after they had written themselves 
out, was for the public to pay them, not for what 
they wrote, but for what they did not write. Two 
or three of Mr. James's novels are really additions 
to the literature of fiction; in the rest he repeats 
himself. A few types of character, and a few con- 
trivances of plot, constituted the capital in gold, 
on the strength of which he put in circulation such 
He wrote eighty 
books in one hundred and ninety volumes. A per- 
son who has read the titles of these has some pre- 
temainne to diligence and research.” 

— In the year 1690, there were, in Great Britain 
and Ireland, seventy thousand “ Friends ;” at this 
time there are probably not more than éwenty-siz 
thousand, notwithstanding the population of those 
countries is three times as great as it was then. 
Since 1810, the deaths among the Friends in Great 
Britain have exceeded the births by twenty-four 
hundred. 

— The subject of prayer meetings, the best way 
to conduct them, etc., was recently before the Cin- 
cinnati Methodist Preachers’ Meeting. Several of | 
the brethren favored the “voluntary,” and others 
the “ involuatary” practice ; that is, some were in 
favor of not calling on a brother by name to lead 
in prayer, while others were, At the close the 
general expression seemed to be, “Govern your- 
selves by circumstances ; in some places and local- 
ities the voluntary is to be preferred; in other lo- 
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calities the involuntary.” Long prayers were, 
deprecated by every brother who spoke. 

—Church has just completed a new painting of 
a landscape remarkably in contrast with the gor- | 
geous light and glowing foliage of his “ Heart of 
the Andes.” It is called “ Twilight in the Wilder- 
ness,” and represents a scene far up on the navi- 
gable waters of one of the rivers of Maine. The 
critics pronounce it superior in unity of design, in 
poetical feeling, and in the perfection of its execu- | 
tion, to either of his previous efforts. 


Error is like a cloud, never seen twice to as- 





sume the same shape. 


= 
Foreign, 

Religious Toleration in Norway.—Norway, thanks 
to the freedom of her State Constitution, has never 
participated to any considerable extent in the per- 
secuting spirit ef her sister kingdom—but there 
have been considerable civil disabilities under 
which the dissenters from the Established (Luther- 
= Church have labored, such as inability to hold 
office, liability to taxation for the support of the 
Established Church, &c. One of these, the restric- 
tion of office to members of the State Church 
seems to be in a fair way of removal. At the 
ete session of the Storthing, or National Legis- 

ature, a resolution to suppress the article which 
contained these restrictions, received 67 votes in 
its favor, to 44 against it, only seven short of the 
constitutional two-thirds. At the next session of 
the Storthing in 1863, it will undoubtedly pass by 


the constitutional vote. So pass away, one by one 
the barriers to religious Spelani-- emia. p 


The Week of Prayer in China—The Rev. Mr. 
Baldwin, a missionary of the Methodist Church in 
China, gives the following cheering account of the 
memorable week of prayer for the conversion of 
the world: “In common with a large portion of 
the Christian world, last week was observed by the 
missionaries of this place as a season of special, 
united prayer for the outpouring of God’s Holy 
Spirit upon the whole missionary field. We had 
interesting meetings in Chinese at our Iongtau 
church on Tuesday, and at the church of the Amer- 
ican Board on Thursday. At the close of the 
meeting at the latter place, the native brethren re- 
mained behind, and concluded to continue the 
union meetings during the succeeding week. They 
also beniver to meet together in the church of 
the American Board on Sunday morning at eleven 
o'clock, and requested brother Gibson, by a com- 
mittee appointed for that purpose, to preach a ser- 
mon on that occasion. 


Death of a Missionary.—Rev. Reuben Lowrie, son 
of the Hon. Walter Lowrie, of this city, who is cor- 
responding secretary of the Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions of the General Assembly of the Old School 
Presbyterian Church. The mission has met with a 
serious loss in the death of this esteemed brother. 
This is the second of Mr. Lowrie’s sons who have 
died in connection with the Presbyterian mission in 
China. The first was killed by pirates, while pass- 
ing from one port to another, several years since. 
The one just dead was regarded as a man of great 
promise. 


Monument to Luther.—The great Dresden sculp- 
tor, Reitschel, is engaged in executing a monu- 
ment of magnificent proportions of the great Re- 
former. The statue, eleven feet high, in bronze, is 
to be placed ona lofty pedestal, to be ascended 
by steps, the pedestal having on the platform sta- 
tues of Frederick of Saxony, Philip the Magnan- 
imous, Melancthon, and Reuchlin. At the four cor- 
ners are to be seated figures of Huss, Waldo, Sav- 
onarola, and Wycliffe, all, like that of Luther, to be 
in bronze. 


Garibaldi and the Jesuits.—Caribaldi has published 
the following decree at Palermo : “ Considering that 
the Jesuits and the Ligurians have, during the sad 
period of Bourbon domination, been the most ener- 
getic abettors of despotism, in virtue of the pow- 
ers conferred upon me, it is decreed that the cor- 
porations of Regulars existing in Sicily, under the 
different names of Society and Houses of Jesuits, 
and of the Redemptor, are dissolved. The individ- 
uals composing them are expelled from the Island, 
ote their estates annexed to the dominions of the 

tate.” 


The Next English Conference.—The English Metho- | & 


dist districts have given permission to no less than 
560 preachers to attend the next Conference in 
London. So largeis the ministry at present, that 
all cannot be accommodated at the sessions, and it 
is not considered desirable that the circuits should 
be generally deserted for a fortnight yearly. The 
above, however, is the largest number ever allowed 
2 ‘ nn : ; 
tobe BreGc0 ergtaDaveRetitcal comtoentions or 
record.” Hosts of leading laymen, from all parts 


of the country, attend the sessions as committee- 
men; hundreds of local preachers, and thousands 
of Methodist visitors,as spectators, will be present. 
The Methodism of London will have, doubtless, a 
grand jubilee on the occasion. The week before 
the session, the committees, with their talented 
laymen, have a sort of conference themselves, 
transacting the most important financial business, 
in preparation for the regular body. The business 
of the denomination is now ramified over much of 
the world—it is becoming like the business of an 
empire.—The Methodist. 


Napoleonic Designs on England.— A discovery has 
recently been made which has excited a great sen- 
sation in the limited circle in which the facts are 
known. We allude to the circumstance of a chart 
of London, drawn up in obedience to the Imperial 
behests, having fallen into the hands of a gallant 
admiral, in which all the leading banking estab- 
lishments, jewelers, and other places containing 
valuable property, are distinctly marked out for 
spoliation in the event of a French invading army 
succeeding in reaching the metropolis. In con- 
junction with this chart of London, another draw- 
ing has been found, indicating the very place 
where the French intended to land, with papers 
pointing out their contemplated plan of procedure. 
We are assured that the Napoleonic intention was 
—we think it likely ithas been abandoned by this 
time—to land 50,000 men at that part of the coast 
indicated, and. with them to march to London, tak- 
ing the place, but instead of permanent occupation, 
condescendingly limiting their stay in the British 
capital to three days—a time which Louis Napo- 
leon deems sufficient for the purposes of plunder, 
and also for the humiliation of England. We be- 
lieve we are correctly informed when we say the 
facts we have mentioned have been communicated 
to Lord Palmerston, and that noble lord has deem- 
ed them of sufficient gravity to lay them before his 
colleagues in office. We will only add that the ad- 
miral into whose hands the plans and papers in 
question accidentally fell, is a near relative of one 
of our leading metropolitan members, and that it 
was on the suggestion of the latter that the infor- 
mation was given to Lord Palmerston, and that the 
charts and documents were placed in his Lordship’s 
hands.— London Morning Advertiser. 


Things in Paris—A good many arrests, says a 
Paris letter, have lately been made among the 
working classes in Paris on account of murmurs at 
the present state of distress, which is undeniable. 
The food question bids fair, unfortunately, to sup- 
persede all others. The weather is still most un- 
promising, and the harvest must necessarily be 
very deficient. The French government, it is said, 
in order to be prepared for the contingency of an 
indifferent harvest, has ordered considerable pur- 
chases of breadstuffs in America. 


MacMahon King of Ireland—A pamphlet with 
a ee * . . 
writer is bitterly anf AeReeTance in Paris. athe 

“There is wanting at this moment in Ireland but 
one man, and this man Providence seems to have 
specially marked out. This man has valiantly 
gained his spursin Algeria, at the Malakoff bastion, 
and in the plains of Lombardy; and, if need be, 
he would not be embarrassed to cut out a crown for 
himself on the domains of green Erin. This man 
is one of those whom a people are always happy 


to meet, and whom kings willingly salute with the | 


title of brother—this man is MacMahon.” 

When it is considered how vigorously the Gov- 
ernment of Napoleon III. exercises a censorship 
over the Press, the above seems almost to have 
the odor of official sanction. At any rate, it is 
winked at, if not endorsed. 


Miraculous Cure of Cardinal Wiseman.—A miracle 
bas been wrought upon Cardinal Wiseman, if we 
are to believe the correspondent of the Monde (né 
Univers). The story is connected with the ab- 
surdly pompous ceremonies connected with a va- 
grant named Joseph Labre, who has just been 


Cannibalism.—The Honolulu Advertiser publishes 
a long account of the trip of the missionary packet, 
Morning Star, to the Marquesas Islands, written by 
one of the missionaries. That journal says : “ Taking 
both mission families on board, we left for Puame 
Hivao) at midnight, 19th, reaching that place on 
turday morning, April 20th. Landed our 
- and goods; found all the natives of bay 
endlyand obliging, and seemed to be living 
fully with their neighbors ; but the natives of Hete- 
ani, the station of Pohaku, attacked aliv lage of the 
Typees in September last, and killed six men, one 
of which they brought to their home, cooked and 
ate, under the eyes of the missionary. They took 
captive a boy, whom they burned alive. Pohaku 
says they made a large fre, over which the boy 
was ompanes and roasted, after being bound 
hand and foot.; Captives are always sure of a terri- 


ble fate; nothing short of extermination, root and 
branch, of their enemies is thought of.” 


Irish Recruits for the Pope are passing in large 
numbers through Belgium. . y Lever of Liberty” 
—not an Englishman—writes to the Zimes from 
Malines, and states that the Irish students from the 
Popish College at Loraine have taken their station 
at that town. Their duty is to aid their fellow 
countrymen who come over, and to forward them 
to Rome, and they pay each man’s ticket on to Co- 
logne, where there are a similar depot and ag 

It is ~_ *S. ae eee six hundred are ati 
expected. e ve to go by Cologne, Vie 
and Trieste, as Eee and Bardinia will not dee 
them to pass through their territories. 
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rosecuted as a rogue and vagabond, so great was 
his misery and dirt, and such the wandering no- 
mad life he led: Rome has made him a Saint. 
The Monde recording the miracles connected with 
the celebration of the event says: “ Friday last, 


, the second day before the ft, the Cardinal Wise- Thomas 


man, suffering from disease of the heart, was 
ready to die. 


next day, Saturday, he officiated pontifically in the 
Church of St. Pudentiana!l” Thus we have the 
learned and glorious Cardinal sanctioning the 
monstrous veneration to be rendered to ea 
Labre, the greatest ragamuffin (delabre) in France | 
during his hfetime. But this is not the first saint of 
the loathsome kind which he has patronized. 


Char 
Some one suggested that he Charles B. 
‘should have recourse to the Blessed one, and the 
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THE CIVIL WAR IN SYRIA. . 

We giveup a good deal of space in this week’s 
Evanceuist to the recent intelligence from the 
seat of war in Syria. Besides a letter from our 
own correspondent on Mount Lebanon, which in- 
forms us respecting the immediate occasion of 
this outbreak of religious fanaticism, we have se- 
lected from other journals a history of the two 
sects, thus brought into hostility, as also the lat- 
est accounts of the progress of a war, which 
seems to be one of extermination. In addition 
to the interest felt by the general reader, the 
friends of missions, and especially of the Ameri- 
ean Board, have watched with great anxiety the 
effects of this centest upon the appropriate work 
ofthe mission. Hitherto there has been but lit- 
tle apprehension for the safety of our missionary 
brethren and their families, as all accounts agree 
in representing their entire immunity from dis- 
turbance and violence by either of the contend- 
ing parties. But the following intelligence from 
the cerrespondent of the Boston Traveller, dated 
Beyrout, June 21st, cannot fail to excite some- 
what the fears of the friends of the missionaries. 
The writer says : 

“The last stronghold of the Christians has been 
taken, plundered, and burnt, and its surviving in- 
habitants are flying like sheep from the wolves 
that are now on their track. The Christian army 

* has been annihilated, and the Christian power, 
which has for ages competed with the Druses, has 
been crushed. The fleet lay quietly at anchor in 
fhe harbor of Beyrout, while Zableh was besieged, 
sacked, and laid in ruins—and the Consuls-General, 
who have hitherto been so potent and mighty, 
have held daily and nightly consultations in vain. 
The desolation of the “goodly Lebanon” was de- 
creed, and the besom of destruction has laid it 


waste. x 

“The Christians, throughout this war, have been 
most cowardly, butthe defense of Zahleh, the most 
warlike town in Lebanon, was conducted with 
much spirit. About 7,000 Druses and Arabs were 
engaged in the siege and battle. 

“The United States Consul has repeatedly warn- 
ed the Americans of their danger,and informed 
them that a residence in the mountain is no longer 
safe. Mamy have come down. To-day the mission 
at Beyrout passed a vote requesting the Rev. Mr. 
Calhoun of Aleeip, the President of the College at 
that-place, together with Mr. Bird of Deiril Kenir, 
to come to Beyrout at once. 

“The destruction of Sidon has just been report- 
ed. 2,500 Christians are said to have been killed 
by Moslems and Druses. This intelligence requires 
confirmation, and is not generally credited.” 


COMMENCEMENT AT HAMILTON COLLEGE. 


The annual sermon of President Fisher before 
the graduating class of Hamilton College was de- 
livered Sabbath afternoon. His text was Matthew 
xi. 5, and Ezekiel xiii. 10. Proceeding to speak 
of the grand cardinal truths of the Christian relig- 
ion, he held it up in contrast with all false relig- 
ions and the numerous isms of the day. Speak- 
ing of the Bible as divine revelation and the re- 
yealed will of God, he admitted no half way or 
doubtful inspiration. The first great truth of the 
Bible was, that there is a God; the second, man 
created in his image. Passing along we hear the 
thunders of Sinai, and behold the majesty, justice, 
and holiness of the Great Creator in a revealed 
Law. But the glorious plan of redemption was 
the grandest and most sublime exhibition of the 
Almighty’s Divine attributes. God-man was a fact 
which human reason could apprehend, but not com- 
prehend. Christ did not save any man in his sins, 
but from them. 

He spoke of the slight difference that divides 
all Christian hearts, though belonging to different 
denominations, and hurled back the insinuations of 
modern infidels, and their attack on the Christian 
religion through its ministers. His remarks to the 
graduating class were tender and affecting, and 
evinced a heart of tenderness and love for those 
under his charge. Hamilton College is fortunate 
in having in Dr. Fisher a president well worthy to 
preside over its destinies. 

In the evening Rev. J. Edwards, of Rochester, 
addressed the Society of Christian Research. 

Monday was devoted to the examination of ap- 

aaah oof . - 


by candidates for the second d . These ad- 
dresses, with scarcely an exception, possessed 
great merit, and evinced maturity of thought in 
the speakers, as also the effects of rigid mental 
discipline on the part of their instructors. The 
degrees being conferred, the audience listened to 
the valedictory oration by George M. Weaver. 
Thus concluded one of the most interesting and 
able Commencements of Hamilton College. 

The following honorary degrees were conferred: 


D.D.—Rev. John Brown Johnson, of Glasgow, 
Scotland ; Rev. Samuel T. Seelye, of Albany, N. Y.; 
Rey. Isaac Brayton, of Watertown. 
LL.D.—Professor Asa Gray, M.D., of Harvard 
ey A Hon. Henry Allen Foster, of Rome, N. Y. 

A.M.—Judge Lewis Kingsley, of Norwich, Che- 
nango county. 

A.B.—Aaron- Winthrop Kellogg, of Vienna; 
Chas. Edward Robinson, of Auburn. 


ee 
THEOLOGICAL INSTITUTE OF CONNECTICUT. 

The anniversary of the Seminary at East Wind- 
sor, Conn., was held on Thursday of last week. 
The Pastoral Union met on Wednesday for the 
transaction of their usual business. In the after- 
noon the address to the Alumni was delivered by 
Rev. Henry M. Field, a graduate of nineteen years 
before. In the evening a sermon was preached by 
Rev. Henry M. Parsons, of Springfield, Mass., on 
the Glorious Gospel of the Blessed God. On 
Thursday morning the Alumni were entertained 
at breakfast by Prof. Tyler, a son of the late Presi- 
dent, an occasion on which were recalled many 
pleasant reminiscences of Seminary days and of 
pastoral experience. In the forenoon the regular 
Anniversary exercises took place in the Chapel, 
when orations were delivered by nine young men, 
which were highly creditable, both as showing 
the thorough theological training of the speakers, 
and their good delivery. These were followed by 
an admirable address from Prof. Phelps, of An- 
dover, on the Claims of the Bible to be studied— 
not merely as an inspired volume, butas the oldest 
historical record of the race, and for its literary 
attractions. 

This Seminary has been in existence about a 
quarter of a century, and although the number of 
students has never been large, yet we believe its 
graduates have uniformly taken a very respectable 
position alongside of those of other Seminaries— 
approving themselves as thorough students, sound 
in the faith, apt to teach, diligent in their work, and 
faithful and useful ministers of Christ. A number 
of these are now on missionary ground ; others 
are pastors of churches in this country, or filling 
other posts of influence. The Institution is now on 
@ permanent foundation. Besides the original 
Seminary building, a neat and commodious Chapel 
has been erected, and an endowment secured of 
about $66,000, the interest of which pays the sala- 
ries of the three professors. The establishment of 
this Seminary was a favorite object with the 
lamented Nettleton, and to it he bequeathed a large 
portion of a sum which had accumulated to him 
from the sale of “ The Village Hymns.” In a small 
graveyard in the rear of the chapel, now rest the 
remains of this honored servant of Christ, and be- 
side him are those of the late President, Rev. 
Bennett Tyler, D.D., and his wife, who after having 
lived together about half a century, were divided 
in death only by a few weeks. The place of Pro- 
fessor of Theology, so long held by Dr. Tyler, is 
now filled with great acceptance by Dr. Vermilye, 
late of Clinton, N.Y. Tho chair of Biblical Ex- 
egesis has been occupied from the founding of the 
Seminary, by Prof. Thompson, one of the first He- 
brew Scholars in New England, while Prof. E. A. 
Lawrence has the department of Ecclesiastical 
History. Thus ably manned, this Seminary bids 
fair to do a good work in training future ministers 
for Connecticut. Several years ago a proposal was 
made to unite it with the Divinity School at New 
Haven, but difficulties prevented the consumma- 
tion, and it is probable that it will remain as it is 
at least for some years tocome. Let us hope that 
it will yet raise up many faithful and devoted men 
to preach the faith of the Fathers of New England. 

ee 
KNOX COLLEGE, ILLINOIS. 

The Annual Commencement of Knox College, at 
Galesburg, Ill., occurred on Thursday, the 5th inst. 
The Baccalaureate Sermon by President Curtis, from 
Prov. i.10. delivered on the preceding Sabbath, 
set forth “ Trial in order to the Developmeut of Char- 
acter,” as the great law of human life. The sources 
of temptation were pointed out, and man’s responsi- 
bility asserted; and then from the multiplied 
forms of temptation in these times, and from the 
numerous instances of official unfaithfulness in 
every quarter, was argued the necessity of firm 
moral and religious principle, as well as intellectual 
culture, in order that young men may be prepared 
to act well their part in life. 

The graduating class consisted of five young 
men; and the exercises of Commencement day were 
as follows : 

1. Our Political Institutions—Sidney C. Gray (Scientific 
Course), Peru. 

2. Elements of Grecian and American Eloguence—Samuel 


8. Hamill, Keokuk, Iowa. 
8. Sources of National Greatness—E. C. Delavan Rob- 


bins, Oxford. 
4. Friedrich Schiller—Philander C. Royce, Plainfield. 


5. The Age—Charles E. Tucker, Galesburg. 

6. Masrern’s Onation—TZ'he Masters of the World— 
Charles Bunce, Galesburg. 

7. Appress—Good Men—Rev. Robert C. Matthews, 
Monmouth. 


Without particular criticism or specific praise, I 
may safely say, the parts were all well sustained. 
Knox College has never been profuse in bestow- 
ing literary honors. This year, besides the degree 
conferred on the graduating class, the degree of 
A.M. was granted to Rev. Jas. H. Warren, San 
Francisco ; Charles Bunce, Galesburg; and R. C. 
Crocker, Union Theological Seminary. Geo. W. 
Ford, Esq., Galesburg, received the honorary de- 
gree of A.M., and Hon. Abraham Lincoln, Spring: 


useful and honored institutions of the land. A 
year ago, the General Association of Illinois pub- 
lished a pamphlet claiming for Congregationalists, 
as a matter of undoubted right, almost the entire 
ownership of the college. This pamphlet was sent 
to the Trustees, and with it a letter, modestly ask- 
ing that some action shogld be taken to secure to 
Congregationalists the rights therein claimed. Dur- 
ing the past year the whole subject has been thor- 
oughly sifted, and the result is before the’ world. 
An answer to the letter of the Association was 
sent by the Board, denying their claims, and de- 
clining to recognize the Association as a party hav- 
ing any direct interest in, or control over, the In- 
stitution. At the recent meeting of the General 
Association, there was quite a backing down from 
the position heretofore taken. The Association, 

Resolved, That we are anxious as ever for the 
establishment of the truth and the adjustment of 
these difficulties, and therefore we empdwer the 
Moderator of this Association to appoint at his dis- 
cretion a Committee of three who shall proceed 
to Galesburg and reinvestigate this whole subject 
in connection with a Committee of the Board of 
Knox College, whenever the President of the Col- 
lege shall give him (the Moderator) notice that our 
proposition for a mutual examination and adjust- 
ment shall have been accepted by the Trustees of 
Knox College, and their Committee appointed. 

The Board in reply to this action adopted the 
following resolutions : 

Resolved, 1. That this Board greatly rejoice at 
the desire of the Association, expressed in the fore- 
going Resolution, to secure full and reliable infor- 
mation concerning the origin of Knox College, the 
sources from which its funds have been derived, 
the denominational relations and the purpose of 
those who founded and endowed it, and the manner 
in which it has been conducted during its whole 
history. And we earnestly invite the Association 
to a thorough examination of all the documentary 
history of the College, and of any other evidence 
which we are able to furnish them, concerning the 
foregoing matter. 

The Board of Trustees of Knox College do not 
need to examine their own documents in order to 
inform themselves on any of the above points, but 
they will cheerfully furnish the Association all the 
information concerning them which may be desir- 
ed; therefore, 

_ Resolved, 2. That we hereby direct our Execu- 
tive Committee, whenever the General Association 
shall notify them that a Committee of inquiry con- 
cerning these matters has been appointed, to desig- 
nate suitable persons, who are acquainted with the 
books and papers of this Board, to act in our be- 
half in communicating the desired information, as 
fully as the documents and other evidence belong- 
ing to the College will enable them to do. 

esolved, 3. That while we will thus cheerfull 
afford to the Association any information whic 
may be desired, it is nevertheless to be distinctly 
understood that in so doing, this Board does not 
recognize any right on the part of the General 
Association of Illinols, or of any other Ecclesias- 
tical body whatever, to attempt to control us in 
the discharge of the duties required of us by the 
Charter of the College. Neither this Association 
nor any other ecclesiastical body has ever had any 
share in founding and endowing Knox College, and 
its charter has not given them any right to deter- 
mine who shall exercise control over it. 

What more is to follow can be known only when 
time shall reveal it. . The effort to obtain the abso- 
lute control of the College having failed, an equal 
partnership is now sought to be established. But 
this the Board cannot admit. It will come to be 
understood by and by, that Knox College is held 
by its Board of Trustees, and will be administered, 
not in the interest of, or for the special benefit of 
one or two denominationsalone. Its founders were 


oa pea Mbopelontnd. ond of higher aims than 
this. And their intentions are to Ke carried Into 


effect as nearly as possible, by making the institu- 
tion, not an instrument of any narrow propagan- 
dism, but a fountain of sanctified learning for the 
benefit of the entire community. 


Next year it is proposed to celebrate the quarter 
century anniversary of the establishment of the 
College. Strictly speaking the College was found- 
ed January 7, 1836, when the original subscribers 
met at Whitesboro’, N. Y., donated the lands, which 
have since endowed the Institution, and appointed 
its first Board of Trustees. But the settlement 
was not made till the Summer following, and the 
Charter was not obtained until February, 1837. 
But Commencement, 1861, is the nearest convenient 
time, and midway between the act of founding, 
and the granting of the Charter. An interesting 
time is anticipated. OccrpEnt. 


Commencement at Cambridge.—President Felton 
presided for the first time. This is the largest 
class that has ever graduated at this Institution, 
consisting of 102 members. The performances 
were of a high order. The degree of A.M. was 
conferred on 31 gentlemen, the degree of M.D. on 
42; the degree of LL.B. on 61, and of Bachelor in 
Science on five. The names of the recipients of 
honorary degrees were as follows : 


Doctors of Law.—Ex-President James Walker, 
D.D. ; Hon. William B. Reed, of Philadelphia ; John 
Lothrop Motley, of Boston; Lord Lyons, British 
Minister at Washington. 

Doctors of Divinity—Bishop Alfred Lee, of 
Delaware ; Rev. Thomas Hill, President of Antioch 
College; Rev. William Brock, of London. 

Masters of Arts.—William Mitchell, of Nantucket ; 
John Greenleaf Whittier, of Amesbury ; Charles 
Frederick Bradford, of Roxbury; George Adam 
Schmitt, of Cambridge ; Reinhold Solger, of Rox- 
bury ; Gardiner Howland Shaw, of Boston; Rev. 
Grindall Reynolds, of Concord; Rev. Thomas 
Baldwin Thayer, of Boston; Rev. William Henry 
Ryder, of Illineis; James Sullivan Amory, of 
Boston. 

A public dinner was given at Harvard Hall for 
the graduates and invited guests. After dinner, 
President Felton made a brief address, in which 
he paid a compliment to the graduating class, for 
the principle manifested on class-day at their ex- 
ercises, in abstaining from intoxicating liqu 
With anpranriate+ : ductory remarks, see) 
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plicants for admission ta 

ening there was prize speaking by members 
of the three undergraduate classes. 

The fraternity of the Chi Psis held their anni- 
versary on Tuesday afternoon, and were addressed 
by Rev. Mr. Helmer, of Milwaukee. His theme 
was “The Masculine, Feminine, and Neuter,” and 
he treated his subject in an original and ingenious 
manner. The conclusion of the oration was es- 
pecially admirable. The poem was by William W. 
Hoar of this city, and was listened to by an appre- 
diative audience. 

The literary societies held their anniversaries in 
the evening. The address was delivered by Ed- 
wip P. Whipple, of Boston; the poem by Anson G. 
Chester, of Buffalo. 

Mr, Whipple’s address consisted of his cele- 
brated jecture, entitled “Young Men in History.” 
It was beautiful in conception, in rhetoric, in illus- 
fration, and in delivery. Mr. Chester’s theme was 
‘The Gods,” 

* , The addréts before the Alumni was by Prof. 
Dwight, of Columbia College, and the poem by A. 
T. Pierson. During the meeting of the Alumni 
and their friends in the evening, addresses were 
made by Drs. Wisner, Goertner, Fisher, Eaton, and 
Cox, and by Rev. Messrs. Conklin, Hubbard, and 
Johnson. It was an occasion of much interest. 

The Commencement exercises proper took place 

_ @m Thursday, when addresses were delivered by 
gixteen members of the graduating class, also two 


egree, ow not whether the college 
honored itself or the recipient most. 

The catalogue for the past year shows only 32 in 
the regular college classes. For the coming year 
there have already entered for those classes, 48. 
In the Female Collegiate department the last two 
graduating classes have been 14 and 10, respect- 
ively, and there are now, beside irregular scholars, 
in the senior class 11, middle class 12, and junior 
class13. At the late meeting of the Board of 
Trust, the Treasurer reported over $200,000 of pro- 
ductive funds, with some $175,000 in lands and 
buildings. The Board authorized the Faculty, at 
their discretion, to give free tuition to such indi- 
gent and worthy young men in the college proper, 
as they may judge fit,objects of such special favor, 
This isa “franking privilege” to which the com- 
munity will not probably object. 

A Scientific Course was also instituted, to occupy 
three years ; requiring the same preparation as to 
enter college, and embracing all college studies ex- 
cept Latin and Greek; and including German, 
which is a part of the regular college course. 
Those who complete this course of study, and sus- 
tain satisfactorily the requisite examinations, will 
be entitled to the degree of “ Bachelor of Science.” 
The first B.S. was conferred at the late Commence- 
ment. 

With its ample means, and unsurpassed facilities, 
Knox College needs only time and opportunity, to 
win for iteelf a name and a place among the most 





duced to the audience Governor Banks, and after- 
wards Hon. Edward Everett, Hon. Stephen A. 
Douglas, of Illinois, and Rev. Dr. Parker of the 
China mission. Each of these gentlemen addressed 
the company in @ spirited and very agreeable 


manner. 
—_———@ 


Western Reserve College—The anniversary exer- 
cises of this institution took place at Hudson, and 
were of a very interesting character. In addition 
to the usual attendance the exercises were graced 
by the presence of Governor Denison and Hon. 
George Sumner, of Boston. The Baccalaureate ad- 
dress on the Sabbath by the President, commenced 
the exercises. Then followed the examination of 
candidates for the Freshman class. Twenty were 
admitted, and others are expected at the com- 
mencement of the termin September. To this suc- 
ceeded the declamations of orators from the 
Sophomore and Freshman classes and sermon to 
the Missionary Society in their order. 

On Wednesday, Rev. N. 8. Burton of the class 
of 1846, addressed the Alumni. His theme was 
“The Successful Scholar,” and his address was 
truly a scholarly production. PresidentSturtevant, 
of Illinois College, addressed the Phi Beta Kappa 


tended was different from that of man, and from 
hence he inferred that her education should be dif- 
ferent. 





On Thursday the graduating cless of 15 exhibit- 


ed their powers. The orations were very credit- 
able both to the class and the institution. 

In the afternoon the Hon. George Sumner, ad- 
dressed the Societies. His subject was the “ Influ- 
enee of Freedom upon Education.” ; 

The exercises and the prospect of the future, 
promise well for this institution. The President 
stated that twenty persons had already entered the 
Freshman class with a prospect of some more, and 
that the indebtedness of $25,000 had been reduced 
to $10,000. The degree of LL.D. was conferred on 
Clement E. Long, D.D., and on John de Lamater, 
M.D. 


INSTALLATION AT GENEVA, N. Y. 
Rey. A. A. Wood, D.D., recently Pastor of the 
Central Presbyterian church, Broome st., New York, 
was installed by the Presbytery of Geneva, Pastor 
of the First Presbyterian Church in Geneva, N. Y., 


were as follows: Introductory exercises, by Rev. 
W. L. Page, of Phelps ; Sermon, by Rev. W. B. 
Sprague, D.D., of Albany ; Constitutional Questions, 
read by Rev. W. J. Jennings, of Seneca Falls ; In- 


Geneva; Charge to the pastor, by Rev. J. B. Con- 
dit, D.D., of Auburn; Charge to the people, by 
Rev. W. J. Jennings, of Seneca Falls ; Concluding 
prayer, by Rev. 8. Porter, of Geneva ; Benediction 
by the pastor. 

The large and spacious church edifice was filled 
by an attentive and deeply interested audience. 
The exercises were very appropriate. The sermon 
from John vi. 68, was a very able exhibition of the 
excellence of Christianity. The charge to the pas- 
tor was a model of its kind. The exercises were 
interspersed with excellent singing by the choir. 
Dr. Wood is received with perfect harmony, the 
utmost cordiality, and great joy, by his people, 
who are confidently looking forward to a long and 
successful pastorate. May the richest blessing of 
the God of Salvation abide upon them! BF 


Fulton Street Meeting.—During the meeting on the 
19th, a missionary from Northern India, remarked 
that he was from the Lodiana mission the same 
which, more than a year ago, sent out to the 
churches call to a prayer. He was present when 
that measure was resolved upon,and when the in- 
vitation to all Christians throughout the world, to 
observe the second week in January, 1860, as a 
concert of prayer for its conversion, was adopted. 
How was that call responded to by the Christians 
in America and Europe, and all over the globe? 
Instead of saying, This is a presumption on the 
part of these missionaries, dwelling in a remote 
corner of the earth, they responded with ready 
heart to the suggestion. The Church prayed, and 
the Lord has heard, and poured down his spirit, and 
gathered in thousands of lost soul. And the end 
isnot yet. We did not then know how the Lord 
had prepared and was preparing the whole church 
by these great revivals of religion, to respond 
heartily and universally to the call. It was all of 
his grace and spirit. The speaker had been on his 
field in India for eighteen years, and he had wit- 
nessed great and hopeful changes. The congrega- 
tions at Lodiana (a city of 50,000) numbered 500 
people, who listen with attention and apparent de- 
ference and pleasure to the preaching of the mission- 
aries. They come regularly, and when interrogated, 
say, “It is all very good, and: they will become 
Christians when a great many others do.” 


ae . 


mm . . 
our youth, whom we 
seem to be convinced for themselves, and have 
apparently conceded to their children that their 


let us die as we are; let our children change, if they 
will, when we are dead and gone. They seem to 
know that their children will become Christians. 
Now we want you to pray that the parents may 
also become Christians; that God would bring 
great numbers of them into the fold of Christ. 
Sometimes we think He has already prepared the 
way, and is about to commence. The question has 
been with us, Will not Lodiana receive a blessing 
through this call to prayer? I believe it will. 
Wherever I go,I find I have most indisputable 
evidence that our mission has remembrance in the 
prayers of the Christian world ; and when I go to 
India, I may expect to reap a rich reward with my 
missionary fellow-laborers. 


A gentleman remarked that he was in the meeting 
some sixteen months previous. Now he was pres- 
ent under quite different circumstances. Sixteen 
months ago he was here under the strivings of the 
Holy Ghost. “The meeting made a deep impres- 
sion upon me. I did not resist, but I endeavored 
to cultivate the feelings which I had, and yield to 
these strivings. I also made known my feelings 
here, and asked you to pray for me. I was in your 
meetings two or three times. I am here to-day to 
tell you that I hopeI am a Christian. I have made 
a public profession of religion. Where I live, ina 
country village, we have established a weekly 
prayer-meeting. We hope some are awakened. I 
wish you to pray for us.” 

The requests read by the leader were numerous, 
and often of an urgent and affecting character. On 
one occasion the chairman called attention to the 
peculiar earnestness of many of these petitions. If 
we could know, he said, what agonizing feelings 
had prompted the writing of them—if we could 
see the tears which have been shed over them— 
if we could hear the prayers which have been 
offered up in behalf of these objects of prayer, long 
before they came here, then we could better realize 
what feelings have prompted the sending of these 
requests for prayer to this meeting. These prove 
that all concern for the perishing has not died out 
of the hearts of Christian friends. We ought to be 
thankful that it still lives, as an evidence that the 
Pioty Spirit ts avroad in the world, prompting such 
desires as are manifested here in this bundle of re- 
quests. 

The daily meetings in our neighboring cities of 
Philadelphia and Boston, are continued with good 
results. Recently in Boston, Capt. Bartlett said that 
more than twenty converted sailors have lately re- 
turned from their voyages. None of them back- 
sliden. They have been at{ work for their new 
Master. Wherever they have been, they have 
stood up for Jesus. Two of their number testified 
to the reality of the grace of God in their own souls 
on the occasion referred to, and the following re- 
quest was read by the Secretary of the meeting : 

“] venture to send a request for prayer for an 
old gentleman in Franklin county, more than 90 
ears of age,a Universalist. His mind is ill at ease, 
owing that his days here must be few, yet afraid 
to die. His hope must soon be as a spider’s web. 
Having recently come into our neighborhood, we 
feel very anxious that God’s converting grace may 
come to him. (QO, sir, has he not designs of mercy 
for him even at this time? It is a long time since 
he has read the Bible. His only son is also an un- 
believer, i. e. not a Christian. Our pastor, havin; 
just called on this family and prayed with the ol 
man, unites in this request.” 
The Board of Managers of the Missionary Society 
of the M. E. Church, held its monthly meeting on 


Society. His theme was “ Woman,” her sphere of |} Wednesday last. The news from the foreign sta-| pitched in the subur L 
duty, usefulness, and happiness, which he con-| tions was of a satisfactory character. Three per-| tudes of people who would not otherwise hear the | an unusual business for July. It is estimated that 


sons have been selected to reinforce the mission in 
India. The treasury is free from debt, and the 
prospects, of a pecuniary character, are more fa- 
vorable than they have been for some years. 





Tontanenaeonasnsof the narents of 
have had under instruction, 


religious beliefs are wrong. But they seem to say, 


St. Peter’s Church, Rochester— We have received a 

communication from an elder of this Church, with 

reference to a paragraph in the Evanceuist of the 

12th inst., from a Rochester correspondent of the 

Presbyter, the Old School paper of Cincinnati. The 

several statements of the Presbyter’s.correspondent 
—that said Church “ require ” the officiating minis- 
ter to wear a gown ; that Dr. Plumer, when preach- 
ing, “spoke in contemptuous terms of the glitter 
and tinsel;” &c.; and that Dr. Spring declined to 
preach in St. Peter’s, are pronounced entirely with- 
out foundation. We sincerely regret to have in- 
accuracies creep into our columns, even though we 
be entirely innocent, but we supposed an Old 
School brother on the ground ought to know where- 
of he affirmed. 

Fiftieth Anniversary Sermon.—Rev. Gardiner 
Spring, D.D., senior pastor of the Brick Presbyte- 
rian church, will preach his fiftieth anniversary 


on the evening of June 20th, 1860. The services| .¢rmon on the first Sabbath morning in August. | those of another who, having “ 


This is his first and only pastoral charge. The day 
following the congregation intend to visit their 
pastor and present him with a fitting and doubtless 
substantial testimonial of their appreciation of his 


thy of notice, says a contemporary, that before Dr. 
Spring came here, he had been preaching on trial 
before a church in Massachusetts, but failed to 
meet its approbation. He is now one of the few 


laid in the grave. 
a very interesting one. 


to the state of religion in Prussia. 


cially remembered.” 


tions, especially in Italy. 


mission at Madras, the Lutheran mission in Palnand 
and the General Baptist mission in Orissa, India. 


and clothing for the present necessities of this peo 


-~o~-2- their physical wants. The demands fo: 


ing, stable, Christian Protestant Churches, is bu 


verted at St. Anne. 


ity, both in things temporal and spiritual. 


copalian ; Moses Ballou, Universalist; Rev. Geo 


will not be proceeded against. 


She was carried off by a sowar of Rampore, who 


wife. 


$100,000 more than that. They have been partial- 
ly revised, and cut down to $105,000 in the whole, 
$91,000 of which is said to be due to the Metro- 
politan Hotels So well pleased was everybody 
with the handsome manner in which the Orientals 
were treated while here, that we believe a theft of 
$30,00@ would not have been disputed ; but to 
steal $100,000 is “coming it too strong,” decided- 
ly. A liberal bill weuld be about as follows: 


Seventy men, at $5 a-day, 14 days 94 
— = x and asseciates (the only honest item 
in the 
Carriage hire, $1 a-day each 
Aldermen’s ¢: d 


If the tax-payers of New York are content to 
put the City Government in the hands of the lowest 
“am, people (morally), who do not even put their 
hands under the cape while stealing from the pub- 
lic treasury, they must expect these little tricks to 
be played off on them. What is most desirable 
now, is that the Messrs. Lelands should be obliged 
to give a bill of items, as they would be obliged to 
do in the case ofa private company. We hope the 


Comptroller will allow the claimants to bring a suit 
at law, if that can be properly done,‘and settle the 
bill with exact justice.—The Century. 


The Large Tent for preaching has been in 
of Philadelphia. Multi. 


—_ attend. Something of this kind has been 
muc were nnn and our ov brethren 
are about to © an experiment erecting a 
tent in the upper part of the. city in 
Park and Jones’s Woods. ; 





representatives of a past generation, and has seen 
every one of the members of the Presbytery, 
which assisted at his ordination and installation, 
The occasion will doubtless be 


Cincinnatii—Of the daily morning Prayer Meet- 
ing the C. C. Herald says:—“The attendance is 
uniformly good. The room is frequently crowded. 
On Monday morning, Mr. Mellein, from Berlin, was 
present, and made interesting statements in regard 
On Tuesday 
morning, Father Byington of the Chocktaw mission, 
was present, and told us how God had poured out 
the spirit of grace and supplication upon that peo- 
ple. The Japanese now on their return home in 
the Niagara, with a praying Captain and crew, 
who will hold a daily prayer meeting on board 
during the voyage of a hundred days, were espe- 


Tracts—At the meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the American Tract Society, New York, 
Monday, July 16, letters were read from Belgium, 
acknowledging the receipt of $200, and from the 
Italian Society at Geneva, acknowledging the re- 
ceipt of $700, and reporting a wide field of opera- 
Grants of 20,000 pages 
were made for the mission at Hamburg, and 10,000 
pages for Silesia. A letter from the Southern Ar- 
menian mission requested an appropriation of 
$1,200; and cheering letters were read from the 


Father Chiniquy’s People—The Committee of the 
Presbytery of Chicago inform all interested that 
they shall make no further call for purposes of food 


ple. The Colony has already harvested a fair crop 
of rye and wheat, and their potatoes and other veg- 
etables are now also serviceable, and their corn is 
very promising. The Committee however add, 
that as Winter is rapidly approaching, it is very] 
desirable that any donations of clothing, now ready 
or provided, should be sent on. Thus much, as 


the prosecution of the spiritual work amongst 
them, are but yet partially met. Church buildings, 
schools and schoolhouses, books and teachers, 
are still to be supplied. And the real work of or- 
ganizing, compacting, and training them into work- 


now beginning. To contribute in some degree to 
this result, the Secretary of the Board of Clgirch 
Extension makes a proposition that the teachers 
and children of their Sabbath schools should unite 
their contributions, and build a church for the con- 
The constant accessions to 
the Colony of destitute converts has necessitated 
the repeated calls which have been made for prc-| 
visions, clothing, and money. We trust the Col- 
ony may have a season of uninterrupted prosper- 


Registration of Marriages, &.—The Catholic cler- 
gy are not the only delinquents in this mat- 
ter. It appears that Rev. E. R. T. Cook, Epis- 


8. Hare, Methodist ; and Rev. Wm. Adams, Presby- 
terian (now absent in Europe) ; have been handed 
over by Mr. Delavan to the tender mercies of the 
Corporation Attorney for failing to comply with 
the law. Mr. Cook has explained that he, in com- 
pany with other ministers of the city, had been 
imposed upon by parties calling upon them for 
their marriage records and collecting ten cents for | ¢ 
each, and for this reason he had refused to answer 
the inquiries of any one who called on him for this 
purpose. He deems the ordinance a very good 
one, and regrets that his conduct has been misun- 
derstood. In consideration of the explanation he 


The Fate of the Intrepid Emily Wheeler.—The fate 
of Miss Emily Wheeler, the daughter of the Gen- 
eral whe commanded at Cawnpore, in India, during 
the Sepoy rebellion, has been definitely ascertained. 


slew her and threw her body into a dry well, in 
consequence of a quarrel between him and his 


A Considerable Excitement prevails among our mu- 
nicipal thieves about the payment of the bills for 
entertaining the Japanese. The appropriation by 
the city authorities was $30,000—the bills are about 


MINISTERS AND CHURCHES. 

Rev. John B. Fish has removed from Big Ho * 
to Hughsonville, Dutchess county, N. Y. Sai roe 
respondents will address him accordingly. 
Rev. and Mrs. W..A. Niles thus confide a few 
of their trials to the Editor of the Corning Journal 
who is a (dgubtless sympathizing) Trustee of the 
Presbyterian Church there, of which Mr. Niles is 
the Dorkend Re . 

“ You must know that through much tribulati 
we have just begun to “ keep hhouse,"-and tn 
the beginuing we have been interfered with by 
some who look not simpl¥ upon their own things 
but also on the things of others. Not satisfied 
with taking possession of our goods at the Depot 
= ny them into our house to suit them- 

oives,—sewing up our carpets, and constantl 

hindering us with emptying baskets of all sorte 
and shapes into our contracted cellar, these same 
or such like—being person or persons unknown, — 
capped the climax the other night by intruding 
upon the sanctity of the stable ; for upon opening 
our barn door our astonished ee were met by 


1 9 * : b : 
tail,” was nevertheless — as i eee 


aback” as ourselves at finding herself in such quar- 
ters. We approached near enough to feast our 
eyes upon the following card tied to the horns : 

“Rev. W. A. Nires.—Dear Sir: Please accept 


stalling prayer, by Rev. F. E. Cannon, D.D., of| jong and faithful labors in their behalf. It is wor- | this cow as a token of friendship from your 


Frrenps.” 

“Was not thata piecg of Cow-ardice? “The 
Deacon” happening (!) around and sympathizing 
with a cow without pasturage, gave an order on 
his green fields for the season, and now the chil- 
= at the Parsonage are luxuriating upon sincere 
m Fai 
We do not give the whole of the note—suftice 
it to say that Bro. Niles concludes in a somewhat 
thankful and submissive strain. 

California—We clip the following from the 
Pacific of June 21st: Rev.T. E. Taylor is preach- 
ing with great acceptance to the Presbyterian 
Church in Columbia. We are glad to learn that 
the climate of California is proving beneficial to his 
health, and the prospect is he will remain in this 
State as a permanent laborer——Quite an interest 
exists in Brooklyn in regard to church building. 
Till recently there has been only occasional preach- 
ing ; now three ministers regularly officiate. The 
Presbyterians, Episcopalians, and Baptists, are 
building, and ere long our neighbors will not lack 
accommodations for worship on the’Sabbath. Rev. 
G. Pierson, M.D., is much encouraged, and expects 
soon to organize a Presbyterian Church in this 
place——The splendid edifice of the Presbyte- 
rians in Marysville will be finished and dedicated 
sometime in July. When completed, it will rank 
as one of our finest churches in the State. 


Congregational —Rev. W. L. Gage, recently trav- 
elling in Europe, has received an invitation te 
settle as pastor of the Richmond street Congrega- 
tional Church in Edinburgh, Scotland. The salary 
offered is $1,500, to be further increased the second 
ear. Mr. Gage will probably decline the call—— 

e new Congregational church in Westbrook, 
Conn., was dedicated with appropriate solemni- 
ties on Wednesday, July 11th——Rev. Richard 
‘G. Greene of East Cambridge, has accepted his 
call to the Congregational church and Society in 
Brighton. Salary $1,600——Mr. Dorman, whose 
ordination was refused by a Council called at Man- 
chester, Conn., some weeks since, has been induct- 
ed into the pastoral office in that place by a second 
Council called for that purpose. 


Presbyterian (O. §.).—The names of the Com- 
mittee on the subject of an O. 8S. Church Comment- 
ary are: Rev. Messrs. E.T. Baird, Alexander T. 
McGill, Benjamin M. Smith, John B. Adger, Stephen 
Yerkes, Willis Lord, Samuel J. Wilson, John W. 
Yeomans, and Robert J. Breckinridge; with the 
ruling elders Judge Scott Lord, Prof. 0. N. Stod- 
dard, Maj. J.T. L. Preston, and Col. J. Ross Snow- 
den.——Rev. Thomas Hoge, a licentiate of the 
Presbytery of Chicago, died very suddenly in that 
city a few days since. On Wednesday evening he 
attended the services in the North Presbyterian 
Church in excellent health, and on Thursday after- 
noon he passed away from earth and entered into 
hia rest. His disease was paralysis. The Exposi- 
tor says that Mr. Hoge was a young man of fine 
talents. For several years he had been in the 
practice of the law in Chicago, but within the last 
two years he felt himself called of God to abandon 
his chosen profession, and devote his life to the 
work of the ministry. He had been licensed but 
a short time. 

Dutch Reformed.—Rev. Joseph Scudder and wife 
arrived at this port on Wednesday, 11th inst., in 
steamer Glasgow. Mr.Scudder speaks of his healttr 
as improved by his sojourn in England, but he is 
very feeble. We regret to hear that Mrs. Scudder 
is suffering from an illness that threatens to be very 
tedious. They are at present in this city, under 
medical treatment. 

Miscellaneous.—Rev. Dr. M’Clintock has com- 
menced his ministerial services at the American 
Chapel, Paris———The Rev. James Martineau of 
England is to visit this country, and will preach 
the sermon pefore the Unitarian Autumnal Conven- 
tion in October——Thé Rev. James Hobart, of 
Berlin, Vt.,is probably the most remarkable preach- 
er in New England. He is now about entering the 
ninety-fifth year of his age, and the seventieth of 
his ministry ; and still he is vigorous and active, 
preaching every Sunday when and where he can 
engage himself-——Rev. Charles H. Read, D.D., of 
Richmond, Va., has gone to Scotland, expecting to 
be absent till October——The Quakers or Friends, 
at their last yearly meeting in this city, resolved 
to raise $100,000 for the purpose of purchasing a 
site and erecting thereon a suitable building in 
which to hold their meetings, and the whole sum has 
been raised already, and the land purchased ; 
50,000 was raised at the monthly meeting; $40,- 
000 will be realized by the sale of the present 
property in Hester street, and $10,000 is to be 
given by the yearly meeting. The new site con- 
sists of eleven lots near Stuyvesant Square, which 
cost $65,000. 


_ Rey. Lewis Goppex.—The death of this minister 
is announced. He lately renioved from Columbus 
Ind., to Cincinnati, te take charge of an Industrial 
School. He fell peacefully asleep in Jesus on the 
night of the 11th instant. 
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Will our good Presbyterian brother: think of 
these things? And instead of stimulating, in the 
brotherhood to which he belongs, an intense 
church-consciousness, with its unavoidable and 
unlovely exclusiveness, will he unite with us in the 
endeavor to repress, within our respective organf- 
zations, the spirit of denominationalism, and to 
cultivate, in its place, that genial and generous 
catholicity of Christian love, which preceded all 
separate denominations, and is worth more than 
all the peculiarities of all of them together ?— 
Congregational ( Chicago) Herald. 

The @bove admonitions are addressed to the 
Presbytery Reporter. The Herald has recently giv- 
en us an illustration, we suppose, of what it con- 
siders a “ genial and generous catholicity.” It re- 
ferred to the late meeting of our Assembly twice. 
(1) To berate the delegate from Vermont for a 
“genial” reference to Dr. Patterson; and (2) it. 
published (by way of “catholicity”) a series of 
resolutions which were never before the Assembly 
—having been laid on the table in accordance 
with the desire of the author. It prefaced the 
resolutions with a misleading comment. 

The Great Eastern—It is proposed to close the 
exhibition of this great ship on Saturday next, and 
without going to any other place than a two or 
three days’ pleasure trip to Cape May (if sufficient 
encouragement be offered), it is contemplated to 
start on the return trip to Europe by the middle of 
August. The reduction of the price of admission 
to fifty cents has proved wise. On Wednesday of 
last week more than 10,000 were on board, though 
there was the additional attraction of the Chicago 
Zouaves on that day. On other days there have 
been from five to seven thousand visitors. The 
many who come from other cities and places give 
a lively aspect to our streets, notwithstanding the 
presence during the last week of the “heated 
term.” Several if not all of our hotels are doing 


4,000 strangers visit this city every day to take a 
look at this nautical wonder. The trip to Cape May 
is announced for Monday next. Ten dollars is the 
price for the trip. 
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This evening, about 9:50 pr. u., coming from a 


lecture in the Classical School of Rev. B. W: 


Dwight, M.A., of this place, we were astonished 
and regaled with an electrical phenomenon, vivid 


and moving, the like of which we never saw be- 


fore, and shall, perhaps, never again see, in the 


present world. It was a bright meteoric globe of 


Eight or fire, coming with steady swiftness from 
the West by South, and going to the East by 


North, of the visible heavens. Its course was 
rectilinear, as the cord of a great arc; its motion 
far from slow, yet not remarkably fast ; character- 
ized by apparent proximity to the earth; in its 
progress, at once uniform and horizontal. It seemed 
Bot to rise, or descend, as it went. At first it sug- 
gested the idea of some pyrotechnic and magnific 

i as it were a spent rocket in its ter- 
minal flight. It continued about half a minute 
after we first observed it; and though it seemed 
#0 unscientific or unpractised observers about one, 
it was probably twenty miles in average altitude. 
Its brilliancy was great, with variable light and 
form: white, red, glaring, varying in its phospho- 
rescent path. It was observed by many; and near 
us were learned professors, who, connected with 
Hamilton College, especially their celebrated 
astronomer, Dr. Peters, are competent to make a 
report, at once more satisfactory and scientific, of 
this celestial display, than any we can furnish. It 


was luminous, beautiful, majestic. 


The strange light of which seamen speak, of 
the will-o’-the-wisp of landsmen, however possibly 
allied to it, is certainly a very different affair; 
though either, as a meteoric display in the heavens, 
maay have some common and related properties to 
It seemed as if the new moon, first 
seen a few hours before, were rolling its hollow 
sphere in flames along the sky, blazing in solitary 
and stately silence as it went, and symbolizing the 
period of the end of all things; when noise will 
perhaps be as thunderous as grandeur will be ter- 
rific, while the dead arise at the sound of the 
trufap of God, and judgment supervenes with its 


the others. 


wondrous issues, inevitable and eternal. 


‘Tuba, mirum spargens sonum 
Per sepulchra regionum, 
Coget omnes ante thronum.”’ 
“ The trump of God will then resound 
Through mortal regions underground, 
Dispensing loud and wondrous sound, 
Till all their millions stir around, 
And soon before the throne are found.’’ 
We wait for science and learning to tell us 


something more of it. 
Sanvet Hanson Cox. 


Glinton, N. ¥., July 20, 1860. 


—_—_ 

THE PRINCE OF WALES, IN AMERICA. 

This young prince, the future sovereign of Eng- 
land, left that eountry for Canada on the 9th instant, 
whereupon the London Times has a long article 
setting forth the political significance of the change 
which must have come over monarchism in Europe, 
in that it not only permits but requires the heir- 
apparent of the British throne to surmount the 
barriers that used to hedge royalty about, and to 
cultivate more direct personal relations with the 
people. “The tradition of immobility seems to 
have had among crowned heads all the strength of 
a religion, and it has been left for the present 
sovereign of England to break the spell which con- 
fined monarchs to the dull dignity of their recep- 
tion rooms.” The British public evidently attach 
much importance to this, the first visit of an heir 
of their throne, to test the loyalty of colonial sub- 
jects and the hospitality of the President andj 
sundry corporations and private citizens of the 
United States. The event excites more comment 
than the late visit of the same young gentleman on 
the Continent, when he was entertained by the 
Pope himself. “ We may predict,” says the Times 
again, “ without much arrogance, that this visit 
will be a historical event. What can be stronger 
and ‘more worthy the curiosity of those to come 
than the reception by a Republican President of a 
Royal Prince whose ancestor was deposed and re- 
sisted during years of war by the nation which now 
shows hospitality to his descendant? We might 
make the obvious reflections which occur to every 
one on this great revulsion of feeling. It is, how- 
ever, sufficient to say that the demonstration indi- 
cates two things—first, that the Americans are 
convinced that the British State nourishes no in- 
sidious designs against them or their institutions, 
and that they will not be misunderstood if they 
give vent to their good feeling with something 
of their usual vehemence ; and, secondly, that the 


character and personal demeanor of English roy- 
alty at the present day is such as to insure the re- 
spect even of those who have discontinued it as a 


political form.” 
As was to be expected, the English correspond. 


ent of The Churchman laments the degeneracy of 
the times as indicated by the fact that his High- 
ness, though attended by the Duke of Newcastle, 
Lord 8t. Germans, Hon. A. Bruce, the two equer- 
ries in waiting, Mayor Teasdale, Capt. Gray, and 
Dr. Aucland, his physician, and a numerous retinue 
of lesser note, is yet (so far as his information ex- 
tends) without a chaplain! “The soul,” says the 
correspondent, “of the young Prince is to be left to 
take care of itself. In more Christian, and there- 
fore more Catholic times, such an omission would 
have astounded English Christendom,—now it ex- 
cites no surprise, but is regarded asa matter of 


oourse. 


What a fine opportunity is thus lost for some 
“Catholic Churchman” tomake a display of offi- 
cious lawn in the eyes of the Western world. 
Doubtless not a few would have been willing to 
call in their hounds, and undertake the self-denying 
work. We trust, however, that the Queen-Mother 
has surrounded her boy with some persons of char- 
acter and piety, and this, with the proper observ- 


ance of the Sabbath, free prayer night and morning, 


and the devout and stated recalling of portions of 


Scripture in the light of the Shorter Catechism, 
which his mother taught him in common with her 
other children, will suffice for his spiritual neces- 
sities. We are glad to announce the safe arrival 
of the Prince at St. John’s, Newfoundland, on Tues- 
day last. He willmeet a warm welcome, not only 
in the British Provinces, but in our own Republic. 


News Items.—A Georgia editor has received a 
basket and the follewing message from a lady: 
' * Mr. Editor—I send you some Bell pears, the best 
Pe pe said that the increase in Hart- 

and New Haven alone is 40,000 inhabitants 
‘over the census of 1851——The people of New- 
foundland intend to present a superb Newfound- 
land deg to the Prince of Wales, and have had a 
silver collar made in New York for the animal,at a 
cost of $350.— The comet wasseen at Cambridge 
Observatory on Tuesday night (17th) probably for 
the last time, as it was very faint and quite low in 
the College in burg, Il- 
Reet Sat weeded Gia tagree of LL. D. upon Hon. 
A Lincoln——The honorary — of 
Master of Arts bas been conferred upon Mr. John 
G. Whittier, by the Haverford College, P lva- 
nia.— It is reported that the rebe io in China 
is over. The rebels are to be incorporated in 
army, and will assist in the extermina- 

outside barbarians.”——Mr. J. M. 


City Items.—A first class daily paper in such a 
city as New York has generally twelve editors and 
reporters, forty printers, two proof-readers, thirteen 
pressmen, engineers, and other employees in the 
press-room, half a dozen correspondents in Europe, 
two or three regular correspondents in Washing- 
ton, thirty-five persons in the clerk, wrapping and 
mailing departments, and about as many more en- 
gaged as carriers———The award for damages, 
amounting to $666,000, for the extension of Cham- 
bers street, ordered by the Common Council to be 
paid in compliance with an order of the Supreme 
court, are due on the first of next November. The 
money comes from the assessments made upon par- 
ties benefited by the extension The Coroner’s 
investigation into the circumstances connected 
with the assassination of Messrs. Walton and 
Matthews in New York was concluded on Wednes- 
day, and the jury returned a verdict that John 
Walton came to his death by a pistol shot wound 
inflicted by the hand of Charles Jefferds, the step- 
son of deceased. The accused was committed to 
the Tombs to await the action of the Grand Jury. 
——Mr. Wm. B. Astor, son of John Jacob Astor, is 
said to be worth at least $25,000,000. Mr. Astor 
is still a hale and hearty looking man, and will 
probably live to be as old as his father. He has 
an office where he works harder than a dry-goods 
clerk. Six or seven gentlemen act as bookkeepers, 
but he holds the thread of the complicated skein in 
his own hand.——One day last week a gentleman 
who had been with his wife and two children, 
taking a river view of the Great Eastern, was 
ebout disembarking when the boat receded from 
the landing steps, and he lost his balance ; in at- 
tempting to save himself his little child was pre- 
cipitated into the water. He immediately plunged 
in after it; and the mother, who was very much 
excited, plunged in also, to rescue beth her child 
and husband. They were rescued by the police. 
——As yet, says the Commercial, none other than 
Southern peaches have been offered for sale in the 
markets of this city. It is estimated that about 
three thousand eight hundred boxes of peaches 
have arrived from Savannah and other Southern 
ports, and have realized an average price of five 
dollars per box.——The supply of Apples as yet 
has been very limited ; about fifteen hundred bar- 
rels having been brought from Norfolk in Virginia, 
and sold readily on the dock for three or four dol- 
lars per barrel. 

Another Wife Murder—QOn Sabbath afternoon, a 
woman named Bridget Berresford, residing at No. 
12 Washington street, was brutally beaten by her 
husband, Thomas Berresford. The police of the 
First Ward removed her to Bellevue Hospital, but 
she did not live a great while after being taken 
there. Her husband is an Irish laborer, and used 
a cotton hook as his weapon. When arrested and 
informed of his wife’s death, he was frantic with 
grief and plead intoxication as the cause. Also, on 
the morning of Sabbath last, another Irishman, 
named James Haggerty, who keeps a grocery and 
liquor store in the 11th ward, determined that he 
would no longer transact business on the sly,so he 
boldly, and ia defiance of the law, threw open the 
doors and shutters, and went on selling liquors as 
he would do on any week day. Haggerty was taken 
to Essex Police Court,and held by Justice Brennan 
to answer in the sum of $100. Our Sabbath Com- 
mittee are doubtless in bad odor with such as 
Messrs. Berresford and Haggerty. 

City Mortality—The City Inspector reports the 
deaths for the past week, as follows: men, 81 ;, 
women, 65; boys,178; girls, 172—total, 496, be- 
ing a decrease of 48 as compared with the same 
week in 1859, but an increase of 54 upon last 
week's mortality. Of deaths from acute diseases 
4 were cases of bronchitis, 104 cholera infantum, 
9 cholera morbus, 14 of congestion of the brain, 
and 5 of the lungs, 27 infantile convulsions, 20 
diarrhea, 4 diphtherite, 5 of dysentery, 18 of scar- 
let fever, 7 typhoid fever, 12 of inflammation of 
the brain, the same of the lungs, and 9 stomach, 
4 of teething. Of chronic disease, 47 were con- 
sumptives, 12 infantile debility, 5 dropsy, 18 drop- 
sy in the head, 11 heart disease. Of deaths from 
external and other causes, 11 were casualties, 2 
delirium tremens, 10 drowned, 4 intemperance, 4 
suffocation. Classified as to age there were under 
1 year, 206 ; 1 to 2,72; 2 to 5,40; 5to10,17; 10 
to 12,3; 12 to 15,6; 15 to 17, 3; 17 to 20,6; 20 
to 25,11; 25 to 30, 22; 30 to 40, 38; 40 to 50, 33; 
50 to 60,14; 60 to 70,14; 70 to 80,7; 80 to 90, 
1. The nativities foot up: United States, 338; 
Ireland, 116; Germany, 19; &c., 

Hottest Summer Since 1828—The Montgomery 
(Ala.) Mail of the 6th, says : 

We learn that the thermometer marked 108 deg. in 
several open houses of the city yesterday. One of our 
citizens who has kept a diary of the weather for thirty 
odd years, says that the present is the hottest Summer 
since 1828. We have not known the mercury to range 


as high as 98 deg. but once before in Montgomery, and 
that was, we believe, in 1856. 


Similar accounts are given by newspapers published 
in nearly all the Southern States. From the seaboard 
to the Mississippi the thermometer ranged from 95 to 
100 degrees for several days last week. The N. O. 
Picayune of the 15th inst. says that in the week just 
ended there were one hundred and sixty-eight succes- 
sive hours of a heat fluctuating about a mean of nearly 
ninety degrees. Nothing like it was ever experienced 
before. The Mobile 7ribume says: ‘‘ It is the universal 
belief that so long and continuous a ‘heated term’ 
has not occurred for a quarter of a century.’’ Corn 
has been destroyed by drought in many places, but 
cotton looks well. Deaths from sunstroke have been 
frequent. In parts of Georgia there is a distressing 
drought. Pax 


Deaths. 


At Irvington, N. Y., on the 12th inst., Marrna 

Wiuson Srewart, daughter of Rev. Charles Samuel 
Stewart, U.S. Navy. 
At Detroit, on Thursday morning, July 12th, of 
Cholera Infantum, after an illness of a few hours, 
James Stuart, ineteen months, youngest son 
of James W. and Martha Conant Tillman. 


Notices. 








NEW YORK STATE TEMPERANCE SOCIETY.—The annual meet- 

of the Society will be held at the Baptist church, Saratoga 
Springs, Wednesday and Thursday, the 8th and 9th days of August 
next, commencing on Wednesday, the 8th, at 10 o’clock A. M. 


and 


J 
H. N. Muarmar, Recording Sec: 
Kingston, June 25, 1860. nes 





THE MARINGER’S CHURCH, corner of Madison and Catharine 
streets, under the direction of the New York Port Society, Rev. 
Charles J. Jones, Pastor. Preaching morning and evening, at the 
usual hours, during the Summer. seats free. 


Business Notices. 








The Good Samaritan. 

The good Samaritan poured ofl and wine into the wounds of the 
unfortanate man who had been beaten and left for dead ; but 
James PYLe pours into the market the purest and best Saleratus 
ever made, proving himself a greater benefactor than was the 
good Samaritan to the wounded Jew, and driving out the many 
noxious compounds called Saleratus, that infest the community 
worse than did the thieves the road between Jerusalem and Jeri- 
cho. Depot, 345 Washington street, New York. 


WHEEBLER & WILSON’S 
SEWING MACHINES. 
We cannot imagine anything more perfect.—Zvangelist. 


Office 505 Broadway, New York. 
ap Send for a Circular. 


MRS. WINSLOW, 

An experiencod nurse and female physician, has a Soothing Syrup 
for children teething, which greatly facilitates the process of 
teething, by softening the gums, reducing all inflammation, will 
allay all pain, and is sure to regulate the bowels. Depend upon it, 
mothers, it will give rest to yourselves, and relief and health to 
your infants. Perfectly safe in all cases. See advertisement in 
another eolumn. 


Hot Weather—Prepare for It! 
ICE, PITCHERS! ICH PITOHERS!! 


A new and beautifulstyle. Also, a general assortment of elegant 
Plated Goods for sale. 
RETAILED AL WHOLESALE PRICES. 


wm. s. MURRAY, 
No. 22 John street (near Nassau), New York. 


Insurers Participate in the Profits. 
THE 


Guardian Life Insurance Co. 


OF NEW YORK, 
Continental Bank Building, No. 7 Nassau-st. 














DIRECTORS: 
JAMES T. SOUTTER...President of the Bank of the Republic. 
WM. T. HOOKER....... % «Continental Bank. 
WM. M. VERMILYE.... Banker. 
ROBT. SOUTTER.......Vice President Del. and Hudson Canal Co. 
THOMAS RIGNEY......Firm of Thomas Rigney & Co. 
JOHN T. AGNEW...... « Wm. Agnew & Sons. 
Bucklin & Crane. 
Wm. W. Wright & Co. 
Allen, McLean and Bulkley. 
Geo. Opdyke & Co. 
E. V. Haughwout & Co. 
Hall & Loney, Baltimore. 
Wm. Wilkens & Co., do. 
Merchant. 
Cor. Fifth avenue and Twen: -third street. 
Commercial Agency. 
Park Place. 
Guardian Life Insurance Company. 
DOUGLAS ROBINSON..Great Western do. do. do. 
FREDERICK W. MACY..Goodhue do. do. do. 
Hon. WM. WRIGHT... .Newark, N. J. 
JAMES W. HALSTED, President. 
I. SMITH HOMANS, Jr., Actuary. 
HENRY VY. GAHAGAN, Serdary. 
JOSEPH COLT, Assistant Secretary. 
GEO. W. FARLEE, Counsellor. 
R. F. HALSTED, ¥.D., 
W. E. VERMILYE, M.D. 
Policies issued on the mutual plan in all the va- 


rious forms, including 


Policies to Mercantile Firms, viz: 


To the Junior Partners on the Life of the Membe 
who furnishes the Capital, or the one whose busi- 
ness abilities and extended acquaintance is relied 
upon for the continuance of the business. 


Also, on the Lives of their Debtors. 

Also to churches, on the lives of their ministers, for 
the benefit of their families. 

Dividends Declared Every Three Years. 


N. B.—Money to loan on Bond and Mortgage to responsible-par- 
ties on first-class improved Real Estate. 


E. V. HAUGHWOUT... 
WM. TAYLOR HALL... 
WM. WILKENS........ 
E..T. H. GIBSON...... 


FRANCIS W. TAPPAN.. 


JOHN H. SHERWOOD.. 
JAS. W. HALSTED. 


} Medical Examiners. 








Advertisements. 








‘He is considered the most eloquent preacher among the Eng- 
lish Wesleyans, if not in England.’’—N. 0. Christian Advocate. 


PUNSHON’S SERMONS, 
First Serles Now Ready. 


THE 


SERMONS 
Rev, William Morley Punshon. 


TO WHICH IS PREFIXED 
A Plea for Class-Meetings, 


And an Introduction (including a Biographical 
Notice) 
By Rev. W. H. Milburn. 


One handsome 12mo Price $1. 


Sap This first American Edition of the Sermons of Rev. W. Mor- 
LEY PUNSHON, now admitted to be the most eloquent Preacher in 
the Methodist Church, if not of any other denomination in Great 
— will be welcomed by all lovers of Gospel eloquence and 
truth. + 

“ He is endowed with some power by which the simple truth of God's 
inspired Word, developed in a clear, earnest manner, with @ high re- 
gard for the honor of God and for salvation of sinners, is made 
to attain to so an influence over his hearers that they are ab- 
sorbed, thrilled, and overpowered.’’—N. Y. Chronicle. 


‘« He has far more imagination, taste, and wealth of illustration 
than Spurgeon.” —Ch. Adv. and Journal. 


“They are earnest, scriptural, ah g persuasive ; they 
rouse, thrill, and move the reader.””—WV. FY. Observer. 

“The more we have read them, the more we have been delighted with 
their evangelical richness of sentiment, and with their striking method 
of presenting the truth.’’—Christian Intelligencer. 

‘Is far superior to Spurgeon in vigor of thought, elevation of 
style, and the graces of true eloquence.’’—Canada Ch. Advocate. 
“We like the earnestness and rapidity with which the author rushes 
along his train of reasoning or remark, and admire the skill with 
which he gains his end.’’—Boston Recorder. 

*< Would that we could place this book in the hands of every 
saint and sinner in the State. Is is a book of wondrous eloquence. 
that warms the heart, stirs the blood, elevates the thought, ani 
arrests thesoul. Its words are living, ty ye burning words 
—words that will do good.”’—Dfacon (G@a.) Ch. Index. 

“ They are methodical and elegant, and will richly repay ttudy as 
models. They are soundly evangelical, and show a, acquaintance 
doth with the Scriptures and the human heart.’’—Zion’s Herald. 

For sale by all Booksellers. Copies sent by mail, postpaid, on 
receipt of the price, by 

Derby & Jackson, 
PUBLISHERS, 


No. 498 BROADWAY, New York. 


French’s Conical Washing Machine. 


Evidence in Favor. 


The fellewing testimonials are among many which have been 
reeoived by the proprietors as voluntary tributes from ladies of 
the highest intelligence, character, and social position, and frem 
ether sources, which speak for themselves : 





Juns 5, 1860. 
After a careful examination of Fronch’s Conical Washing Ma- 
chine, and having subjected it to practical use, Iam fully prepared 
to endorse it in all respects. It is simple, easily managed, and 
thorough in its work, and accomplishes the labor that formerly 
occupied a day in less than two hours, The mest delicate fabric 
is washed without injury, while the coarsest toweling is thorough- 
ly cleansed. It is an equal economizer of the wear and tear of 
clothing and the time and strength of servants. I am convineéd 
that it is one of woman’s moet valuable auxiliaries, and should be 
placed in every home. Noting could induce me to be without 
one, now that I bave aacertdined its value. 
e MRS. 8. 8S. RANDALL, 
No. 143 Lexington avenue. 


I have one of French’s Conical Washing Maehines, and have no 
hesitation in stating that it is one of the moat valuable labor-say- 
ing devices ever introduced into the household. 
Mrs. FRANK LESLIE, 
No. — 22d at. 
New York, June 9, 1860. 


No. 86 East 157u sr., June 26, 1860. 
Messrs. Frexca—Genilemen: 1 have used ene of French’s Conj- 
cal washing Machines several weeks, and take great pleasure in con- 
firming the merits claimed for it as a perfectly satisfactory washer. 
It saves me the price of a washerwoman every week. 
Mrs. ABEL STEVENS. 


New York Toes Orrice, July 3, 1860. 
We have used French's Conical Washing Machine several times 
in our family, and have satisfied ourselves that it is an easily 
worked, durable, rapid, safe, and thorough worker, saving much 
time and labor. Infact, it fully sustains the meritorious charac- 
ter claimed by its proprietors for it. 
Very respectfully, and greatly obliged, yours, 

: GEO. JONES. 

To Messrs P. & R. Frence. 


Orrice or WHreter & Witson’s MANUFACTURING Co., 
No. 505 Broadway, New York, July 6, 1860. 
To Messrs. P. & R.Frexcu—Genilemen: My wife has used 
French’s Conical Washing Machine ; is much pleased therewith, 
and pr it the only washing machine of any practical value 





Norwrrasranpixe the imitations, and many other medicines in 
the market pretending to answer the same purpose, yet the sale of 
Perry Davis’ Pain Killer is more than the whole of them put to- 
gether. It is one of the few articles that are just what they pre- 
tend tobe. Try it.—Brunewick Tulegragh. 





that she has ever used, as I do myself. J. 0. WOODS. 


PRICE $10. 
Principal Depot No. 417 Broadway, corner of Canal-et. Send for 
a circular. P. & B, FRENCH. 





TALES FROM THE BIBLE. 
For the Young. 


BY REV. WILLIAM M. THAYER, 

Author of the “‘ Bobbin Boy,” _— Boy and Merchant Prince,” 
These sacred narratives are designed for the young, from ten to 
sixteen years of age—although many younger readers will be able 
to understand and appreciate them, while still older persons may 
find most of them instructive and profitable. Special pains are 
taken to introduce as much Biblical knowledge as possible into 


them. 
Elegantly Illustrated. 


Price 75 cents. 
J. E. TILTON & COMPANY, Publishers, 


161 Washington street, Boston, 
And for sale by all booksellers. 


No, 14. No. 14. 
Hon. Edward Everett’s 
MASTERLY 
Fourth of July Oration, 

ON THE 
Success# of our Republic, 

is issued in a neat style in the 


PULPIT AND ROSTRUM. No. 14. 


Mailed, postpaid, 10 cents ; $1 a-year. Sold by al 3 
No. 14 has a list of all back iumbers. 7 alt: Beckaplines. 


H. H. LLOYD & CO., 
PUBLISHERS, 
No. 25 Howard street, 


THE BOBBIN BOY; 


oR, 


How Nat Got His Learning. 
AN EXAMPLE FOR YOUTH. 


By Rev. William M. Thayer, author of “Tales from the Bible,’ 
“The Poor Girl and True Woman,” &c., &c. 


The design of this volume is to show the young how “ odd mo- 
ments ’”’ and small opportunities may be used in the acquisition of 
knowledge. The hero of the tale—Nat (Gov. Banks, of Massachu- 
setts, formerly Speaker of the United States House of Representa- 
tives) isa living character, whose actual boyhood and youth are 
here delineated—an unusual example of energy, industry, perse- 
verance, application, and enthusiasm in prosecuting a life purpose. 

It should be in the hands of every boy in the land. 


Hlegantly Mlustrated. 





PAMPHLET EDITION. 





75 cents. 


PUBLISHED BY 
J. ©. Tilton wt Company, 


1612 Wasnincton street, Bosroy, 
And for gale by all booksellers. 


Men’s Furnishing Goods 


AND 





GOLDEN HILL SHIRTS. 


LARGE AND EXTENSIVE STOCK FOR THE FALL TRADE, 


Of the latest and most desirable styles, importedand manufactured 
expressly for the approaching season’s gale. 


coc. B. Hatch & Co., 
hae NO. 403 BROADWAY, -@a 
(One door above the corner of Walker st. ,) 
NEW YORK, 


give notice to the Merchants in all sections of the Union that their 

stock of MEN’S FURNISHING GOODS AND GOLDEN HILL 

= is now ready for exhibition, comprising a full assortment 

UNDERSHIRTS AND DRAWERS, FALL AND WINTER 

GLOVES, PLAIN AND FANCY SHIRTS, TIES, SCARFS, 
STOCKS, SUSPENDERS, HALF HOSE, LINEN 
COLLARS, ROBES DE CHAMBRE, 
TRAVELLING SHAWLS, RAILWAY RUGS, CARDIGAN 
JAC , MUFFLERS, dc., 

including many new and desirable articles in this line not to be 

found in any similar establishment in this country. 


All Shirts made at the GOLDEN HILL SHIRT MANUFACTORY, 
bear on the back of the Yoke the following stamp : 


Which is our trade mark for this article, and which carries with 
it our guarantee as to their PERFECTION in every particular. 

These Shirts, combining 
TION OF FIT, we warrant 
order. 

Parties not intending to visit New York this Fall, may transmit 
their orders by mail, and can rely upon having them filled as faith- 
fully and promptly as though present to select themselves. 


Rae Retail department on first flogr. 


C. B. HATCH & CO., 
No. 403 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Patented November 1, 1859, 
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STYLE, DURABILITY, and PERFEC- 
equal in every respect to any made to 
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BALLOU’S 
Patent Improved French Yoke Shirts, 


Any one desiring to send us their measures per mail, for ou 
Shirts, can do so, and we will return them when finished, by ex- 
press, at $15, $18, and $24 per dozen. 

THE MEASURES ARE AS FOLLOWS: 

Neck—The distance around it. 

Yoke—The measures from the points of each shoulder. 

PR cnn ot ag length from the centre of back to the wrist—witb 

6 arm . 

Breast—Distance around body under the armpits. 

Walst—Distance around. 

Length of Shirt—Style of Cuff, &e., &c. 

No order forwarded for less than half a dozen shirts. 

By sending the above measures we can guarantee a perfect fit of 
our new style of the FRENCH YOKE SHIRT. 


BALLOU BROTHERS, 


409 Broadway, New York. 
Wholesale orders solicited. 


PATENT MICA AND FIBROUS 


CEMENT ROOFING. 


THIS CELEBRATED ROOFING MATERIAL HAS STOOD THE 
BEST OF ALL TESTS— 


TIM EH! 


Adapted te every varicty of Roof, New or Old, Sremr or Frat, 

and is unequalled for Durability, Beauty, or Cheapness by any Com- 
position im use. The Mica being a non-conductor of heat, no roef 
is se cool in Summer, nor so warm in Winter. The undersigned 
are prepared to execute promptly and thoroughly all orders for 
putting on New Roofs, or repairing Old Leaky Tin, Metal, er Shingle 
Roofs. Warranted Waterproof, and will protect Tin or Iron many 
years from rusting. 
Cement for sale by the Barrel, and sent to any part of the coun- 
try, with printed instructions for use, and is sold to Agents, Build 
ers,and Dealers, ata price that will afford them a Lance PRorir, 
and yet furnish to the Censumer a very cheap roof compared with 
tin, slate, shingles, or ether reofing material. Also for sale, State 
and County Rights, for a portion of the United States. 


DITTO, PORTHR & Co., 
Successors to JOSEPH DITTO & CO., 
Ne, 207 Broadway, cor. Fulton street, New York. 


THE AMERICAN PUMP. 








This unrivalled pump, noticed at large in the Evaxegisr, Dea 
22d, 1859, is now working im every State in the Union. 
Full drawings and prices sent free. . 
JAMES M. BEDNEY 

147 Chambers street, N. Y. 


FISK METALLIC BURIAL CASES, 
pee, I OCA SUPE, ft Ta ait 


Shrouds, Scarfs, Gloves, and everything re- 


WOOD COFFINS. 

Hearses, Carriages, 
isite for funorals. Interments red in any Cemetery or 
Burial Ground. UNDER’ \ 
HUYLER & CO. 


TAKERS 
686 Broadway, near Spring street. 














Farniahing Undertakera, 


A Great Missionary Work. 


TRAVELS, RESEARCHES, 
And Missionary Labors 


IN EASTERN AFRICA, 


DURING EIGHTEEN YEARS’ RESIDENCE. 
By Rev. Dr. J. Lewis Krarr, 
Late Missionary in Eastern Africa. 


Dr. Krapf’s new work is equally interesting and important with 
the great works of Livingstone and Barth, while covering an entire- 
ly different ground from either of them. It contains much curious 
information upon the races, religion, language, and resources of 
Eastern Africa, and is cminently’a truthful and readable work. 


Opinions of the Press. 
From the London Atheneum. 

‘“‘Krapf’s narrative is throughout vivacious icturesque, and 
obviously faithful. . . . In some parts it A see in novelty 
to the most attractive chapters of Barth and Livingstone.” 

From the Boston Transcript. 
“A very valuable addition to our geographical knowJedge.”? 

From the New York Albion. 
“ For ease and simplicity of style, this work is admirable ; and 
besides its importance as a contribution to our knowledge of the 
little-known interior of Africa, as a story of personal adventure it 
is of absorbing interest.’’ 
From the Buffalo (N. ¥.) Courier. 


‘Another striking testimony to the efficiency of Christianity as 
the pioneer of civilization, and the noble servant of true science.?? 


Sap This important work is for sale by all booksellers, or may 
be obtained, postpaid, by sending $1 25 to the Publishers. 


TICKNOR & FIELDS, 
BOSTON. 


MACLAURIN’S WORKS! 
New Edition, 
Works of the Rev. Jony Mactaerim. Ne d Nt 
Edited by Rey. W. H. Goold, D.D., Editor of the Works of oe 
2 vols. Crown 8vo. Cloth. $4, 
Calvin’s Tracts. 


Tracts relating to the Reformation. By John Calvin. With his 
Life, by Theodore Beza. Translated from th i 
Henry Beveridge, Esq. ee 


3 vols.,8vo. Cloth. $5. 
(Uniform with Calvin’s other works as r ntly issued.) 


We make our usual discount to Clergymen ffom above prices, or 


will send them by mail or Express, prepaid i 
full price. Xp) » Prepaid, upon receipt of the 


SMITH, ENGLISH « Co., 


Booksellers, Publishers, and Importers, 
NO. 23 NORTH SIXTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
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MASON BROTHERS 
Have Just Published 


A Small Advance Edition of 
THE DIAPASON, 


A New and Extensive Collection of Church 
Music. 
BY GEO. F. ROOT. 

This edition is designed to give opportunity for eareful exami- 
nation, and a copy will be sent for that purpose to any teacher, 
postpaid, on receipt of 75 cents. Retail price $1. 

The book will be ready for general sale*in A’ t. 

important Music 


We have also nearly ready several new an 
Books, the publication of which will be duly announced. 


MASON BROTHERS, Publishers, 


5 and 7 Mercer street, N. Y. . 


J. R. Stafford’s Olive Tar. 
Wen Otive Tak 18 INHALED, its healing balsamic 
odors are brought in direct contact with the lining mem- 
branes of the 
Throat, Bronchial Tubes, and all the Air-Cells of the 








Lungs, 
Relieving at once any pain or oppression, and healing any 
\irritation or inflammation, 
WHEN OLivs TAR 18 TAKEN UPON Suaar, it forms an un- 
equalled soothing and healing syrup for coughs and all 
throat diseases. 
Waen OuivE TAR 18 APPLIED, its magnetic er eoncen- 
\trated curative powers render it a most speedy and effi- 
cient 
Pam ANNIBILATOR. 
Olive Tar is not sticky—does not discolor. 
Fifty Cents a bottle, at No. 442 Broadway, New York, 
and by all Druggists. 





J. R. Stafford’s 
Iron aND SutpnHur PowpErs 


Are a soluble preparation of iron and sulphur, identical 
with that existing in the blood of a perfectly healthy per- 
son. Uniting with the digested foed, 


Tasy Revirauwe AnD Puriry THE Boop, 
Tusy Impart ENERGY To THE Nervous SYSTEM, 
Tugy INVIGORATE THE LIVER, 
THsy STRENGTHEN THE DIGESTION, 
Tasy ReGcuLaTs THE SECRETIONS OF THE Bopr, 
AND ARE A SPECIFIC FOR ALL FRMALR WEAKNESSES. 
Price $1 a Packaez. 
At No. 442 Broadway, New York, 
and all Druggists. 


The Toilet. :; 


“ TREFELIO”’ IS THE TRUE SECRET OF BEAUTY ! 
“ TREFELIO ’’ Cures all Eruptions. 
*‘ TREFELIO ’’ Softens the Skins. 
os 0” Beautifies the Skin. 
“ TREFELIO” Eradicates Humor. 
“ TREFELIO,”’ 50 cents a bottle. 

Particularly adapted to warm climates. A few drops poured in 
the water for Bathing is deliciously refreshing and exhilarating, 
giving the Skin Freshness, Smoothness, Elasticity, Softness, Bril- 
liancy, and Purity—Cooling and Invigorating—renders the flesh 
firm, and of an alabaster richness of Beauty ; removes all Erup- 
tions. Immensely popular among the Ladies. 

aap Sold everywhere at 50 cents a bottle. 

CARY, HOWARD, SANGER & CO.; NORTH, SHERMAN & CO. ; 
LAZELL, MARSH & GARDINER; TILESTON & OCO., General 
Agents, 48 Broadway, New York. 


PERUVIAN SYRUP. 


PERUVIAN SYRUP, 
PERUVIAN SYRUP, 


PERUVIAN SYRUP, 
OR 
PROTECTED SOLUTION 
oO 


F 
Protoxide of Iron, 
Protoxide of Iron, 

COMBINED. 


For the Cure of the following forms of diecase, most ef whieh 
originate in 


Dyspepsia. 
Liver Complaint, Chronic Diarrhea, Neryous 
Dance, Neuralgia and Nervous ‘Affoctidns, Loss ay, 
ache, Languor and Depression of yy Scrofula, Carbuncles amd 
Boils, Piles, Scurvy, Affections of the Skin, Consumptive Tenden- 
cies, ‘Bronchitis, C lorosis, Leucorrhwa, Prolapsus Uteri and all 
Diseases peculiar to Females, and all Complaints accompanied by 
General Debility, and requiring a tonic or alterative medieine. 

IRON IN THE BLOOD. 

IRON IN THE BLOOD. 
Nors.—The failure of IRON as aremedy for DYSPEPSIA, a bad 
state of the blood, and the numerous diseases caused thereby, has 
arisen from a want of such preparation of IRON as shall enter the 
stomach in a protoxyd state, and assimilate at once with the blood. 
This want the PER! supplies, containing, as it does, 
IRON in the only form in which it is possible for it to enter the 
circulation. For this reason the PERUVIAN SYRUP often radi- 
cally cures diseases in which other preparations of IRON and oth- 
er medicines have — a te be of no avail, 




















St. Vitus’ 
tite, Head- 


New York, November 17, 1859. 

The experience which we have had of the Peruvian Syrup 
(Protoxide of Iron), and the evidences which have been exhibited 
to us of its great success in the cure of many diseases, satisfy us 
that it is a medicinal agent of remarkable power, and deserving 
the attention of invalids. 
JOHN E. WILLIAMS, Esq., 
President of Mctropolitan Bank. 
REV. ABEL STEVENS, 

Editor Christian Advocate and Journal}. 
JOHN G. 


NELSON, 
Firm of Nelson & Richmond, No. 81 John s 
. CHURCH. 


REV. P. 
Editor of the New York Chronicle. 
ISAAC V. FOWLER, Postmaster. 


Pp hat 
Pamphlets containing letters from the above-named gentlemen 


and others, and giving full information of the Syrup, can be had on 
application to avy druggist, or will be sent, free of ‘charge, to any 


N. L. CLARK & CO., Proprietors, 
No. 78 Sudbury street, Boston, and 
No, 429 Broadway, New York. 


ists generally. 
—Large Bottles (24 oz.) $2, or 3 for $5. Small 
6 for $6. 


poate f 





bottles (10 oz.) $1, or 
Sent to any address 


upor receipt of the price. 
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Brooklyn Heights Seminary. 


88 and 90 MONTAGUE PLACE, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


This popular and useful Institution for the education oung 

Ladies, founded by the late Prof. Alonzo Gray, LL.D. a x. in 

ay _— poration Af years past. Pupils have been drawn 

ihe highest a country, and it has always maintathed 
enceforth, in consequence of the death of Prof. 

E. West, LL.D., h Pd 


- under the charge of Prof. Charles 2 
‘or more than twenty years Principal of the = Female 
fo agin ts cna eee sutton tein 





stitute, in the cit 
city of Buffalo. It is his desire to 'y on the 
same generous and comprehensive plan which has always distin- 
Lapyed it, - pees it » oh respects as deserving in the future 
as een in the past patronage of paren seek 
for their daughters a soa and old edition  w 
ost of the accomplished teachers heretofore employed 
Institution, will- continue in charge of their reapeotive ro 
partments. The Senior Department will be under $ 
may Yar ia hl igh psn ii Sap hate 
e8' tion in 
in New York. aeiiaes — ey 
ple arrangements have been made for pupils who may desire 
to board in the family of the Principal. Such panne will one 
the special care of Mrs. West, who speaks two or more modern 
aren ee had a large experience in the management of young 
ladies, and whose constant attention will be given to promote 
their welfare. Mile. Millon, the excellent French Teacher of the 
Seminary, will reside in the family of the Principal, and will make 
the French language, as far as practicable, the medium of conver. 
The Fall Term of the Seminary will dpen on Monday Septem 
roth 2 will on F ber 
pplications for admission, or for circulars givin, - 
lar information, may be made to Prof. West, g Buffalo mo, weal ‘ 
15th of August, and after that at Brooklyn. , 


R. 8. STORRS, Jr. 
President of Board of Visitors. 
Persons from abroad, who may wish to make 


a! y inquiry concerning 
pe ae, are respectfully referred to either of the following gen- 


ww Ferris, D.D., LL.D., Chancellor of the University, New 
Elias Loomis, LL.D. , Professor of Mathemat: 
Horace Webster, LL.D. Pres. Free ye mn iy how Yor’. 
Rey. J. J. Owen, D.D., Prof. of Greek Language, do. 
Rev. M. 8. Hutton, D.D. New York. 


Rev. Samuel T. > 

C. L. Mitchell, M_D., 

Rev. James Eells, 

Rev. J. E. Rockwell, D.D., 


The Chestnut Street Female Seminary, 
1615 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
Miss BONNEY and Miss DILLAYE, +++++.Principals, 
Will reopen WEDNESDAY, Sept. 12th. 
An i h Teacher will reside in the family. 


respondence directed 
ec as above will receive m ‘tion. 
From Sept. Ist the Principals will attend Lobe apy red 


tions. 
REFEREN Philad 
Wadsworth, D.D., Rev. A: Converse, DD. Rev: bwin DD, 
WLP. 


Rev. W. Blackwood, D.D., Rev. John Le burn, D. 

Breed, Rev. D. H. Riddle, D.D., Jersey City, No iia. 8B. 

Woolworth, LLD., N. Y.; Hon. G. W. a, M.D., Ho- 

=, = ey A. =; te, Tenn., John B. Sem » 
; g ., Wm. Thaw ‘ 

Hart, LL.D., Philadelphia, a, aes 





ces.—Rev. H. A. Boardman, D.D. 
? 





NTARIO — SEMIN 
. and B. RI Principals. 
Trustees are happy to announce the association of rity ae pe 
cipal, Mr. E. G. Tyler, with the present Principal, in the fature 
Management of this Institution. Its reputation, under the former 
direction of Mr. Tyler, as also that of the Pittatcld Latest Insti- 
tute, with which he was previously connected, are a guaranty for 
the character of the Institution under the present arrangement 
With unhesitating confidence, therefore, this time honored Semi- 
nary is commended to the attention of parents and guardians, 
The Thirty-Sixth Annual Session will open SEPT. 6th, 1860, For 
Circulars ee: &ec., apply to Gen. J. A. Granger, Rey. 0. E. 


Daggett, D-D., Hon. H. W. ; 
to fhe Priest nai ‘ Taylor, Rev. W. Ayrault, Trustees, ; or 


+ Can 


—E. 





Will her Boa: " es 

resume her rding an 

OT i  chanes wigs iciddens 
dence, No. 250 Madison Avenue, between 39th and 40th sts.-: at 
Mr. AD. T. Randolph, 655 Broads asad ag Rea ayaa 
"Miu on be at home after a7 Ist, previous 2 ‘stain 
Will recsive hee prompt attentions © Phe mate to her by Inter 





Miss Haines 

Respectfully informs her friends and the public that her Seheel 
will commence on THURSDAY, Sept. 20. A punctual attendance 
of her pupils is respectfully requested. Circulars can be obtained 
at her residence, No. 10 Gramercy Park (East 20th st.). Appliea- 
tions for the admission of pupils to her school can be made by let- 
ter until the Ist of September. After that date, Miss Haines wil 
be at home to attend to them in person. 


The Rutgers Female Institute, 


Fifth Avenue, between 41st and 424 sts. 


This Institution will reopen Sept. 12, 1860, in the new buildings 
lately purchased by the Trustees on the Fifth avenue, between 
41st and 42d streets. In selecting buildings for the occupaney of 
the School, the Trustees have endeavored to serve its best interests. 
The buildings purchased are in a beautiful, healthy, and central 
part of the city, and of easy access from all directions. 

The new buildings, with the additions and improvements made 
by the Trustees, are well adapted to the purposes of the Sehool. 
The Institute will carry with it the fine Library and Apparatus 
which it now owns. The Library contains over 4,000 volumes. 
and the Chemical and Philosophical Apparatus, already large and 
well selected, will be further increased, * 

In fitting up and furnishing the new buildings, no reasonable 
expense has been spared. The accommodations for - 
ture, School, and Class rooms, are on a liberal scale. A large, 
well lighted room is especially designed for classes in painting. 

The Principal resides immediately adjoining the School, and 
will receive pupils into his family. The Trustees can assure pa. 
rents who desire to place their ge in an institution of learn- 
ing in the city of New York, that they will be subject to all the 
varied influences of mental, moral, and spiritual improvement, 
and receive the care. encouragement, friendly counsel, and sym- 
pathy of a home, ‘n th> family of the Principal. 

The numerous |fh: 8 of cars and stages which pass near the In- 
stitute, give easy access from the.suburbs and neighboring towns. 

The School will embrace, as heretofore, three Departments— 
Preparatory, Academic, and Collegiate. The course of ar J in 
each will be substantially that in which the experience of eighty- 
five academic terms has secured the approval of both managers 
and patrons. 

Application for admission, or for circulars, may be made per- 
sonally or by letter, at the Institute Buildings, on Fifth avenue. 

All communications addressed to HENRY M. PIERCE, Prinei- 
pal, No, 437 Fifth avenue. 

J. W. C. LEVERIDGE, Sec’y Board of Trustees. 

New York, June 23, 1860. . . 


UNIVERSITY OF ALBANY. 
DEPARTMENT OF LAW. 


CIRCULARS OBTAINED BY ADDRESSING 
AMOS DEAN, Albany, N. ¥. 











36 pays expenses in Fort Edward Institute per term of 14 
weeks. Brick buildings, 18 teachers. Send for new Cat- 


iogues. Address 
Rev. JOSEPH E. KING, 
Fort Edward, N, Y. 


Spalding’s Prepared Glue. 


READ THIS. 


Experience teaches us that little conveniences for gener: ily 
use, are often of more value than what are called “ great Ghver- 
tions.”” There is no housekeeper that has not been often annoyed 
by squeaky, rickety chairs, sofas, tables, etc., which have be- 
come so by the joints where they are put er becoming 
shrunken and loose, and so long as furniture is left in this condi- 
tion, there is constant danger of a general smash-up. And again, 
such accidents as breakage of furniture do occasionally oceur “ im 
the best regulated families.’” To remedy the annoyance and per- 
plexity occasioned by these troubles, we keep in the house a 
small quantity of Prepared Glue, which can be applied to the af- 
fected parts by any person of erdinary skill, with mueh less 
trouble than sending the article to a cabinet-maker, to say nothing 
of the saving of expense. kind we use is labeled “ ‘ing’s 
Celebrated Prepared Glue—useful in every family,” and as we have 
found ita valuable addition to our cabinet of “little conveniencea,”” 
we fully concur in the sentiment of ‘the label.—WV. F.. Tribune. 


Manufactured by H. C. SPALDING & CO., 48 Cedar st., N. ¥. 
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Sands’ Sarsaparilila, 


FOR ING THE BLOOD. 


The fame of this preparation is not confined to the limits of our 
own country, but it is now used in almost every part of the world. 
The following is from Mr. Fay, the well known representative of 
eur Government to Prussia : 
Lega’ ‘NITED USSLA. 
Meeere — 4D. eu . TION U! Srarzs, Berun, Pr \e 
ntlemen—Hav seen your Sarsaparilla used 
with great effect in a severe case of Ecrofula, I have eo ‘a oa. 
ed to erder three dozen bottles, which please send with the leas 
delay. I am inspired only by a feeling of eelentmeny, 
begging yeu to publish this unasked testimony to the value of a 
medicine which, widely as it is known, is not known as it ought to 


be. Iam, gentlemen, respectfully yours —" 

Prepared and sold by A. B. & D, a pa 
ant te y . SANDS, Bruggists 100 Fulton 
For sale alse by druggists generally. 


BLOOD FOOD. 


Healthy buman Bleod upen being 


4ANAIYSEDwD 


always presents us with the same essential elements 
course the True Standard. “eo 
suffering from Consumpt 
&c., and we find in 

of Blood. 
The Blood 





deficiencies of the Blood in different diseases. 
Celds, Bronchitis, or any affection 
ind ptien, 
Less 





you redain. The No. 4 is for Female 


Ge teeke, Weaknesses, &c. See special for 
For Salt Rheum, Er ions, &crofulous, 

ney, and Bladder Complaints, oy ow ag tr —4 

Food $1 per bottle. ts 


be strictly Price of the 


Sold by CHURCH & DUPORT, | | od 
No, 409 Broadway, New York, 
And by all respectable Droggiste throughout the country. 








THE EVANGELIST. JULY 26, 1860. 
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THE CHOICEST GIFT OF ALL. 


Tremble though darkly gather 

~ Clouds and tem: o'er thy sky, 
believe thy Heavenly Father 
ves thee best when storms are nigh. 


ab Doghtl th pean 
on the 
Phony 3 frnitfulness declin eth, 
Parched and dry in every part. 


When the plants of grace have faded 
pe ie al; 
fo Thies fas Get have chaded— 
Earthly cares and earthly toil. 


Lord ‘ iding, 
He the is guiding, 
To the dry and barren land. 

See at length the clouds are breakiag— 
Tempests have not passed in vain ; 
For the Td enables. ; 
Bears its fruits and flowers again. 


Love divine has seen and counted 
Every tear it caused to fall, 

And the storm, which love iappeiated, 
Was its choicest gift of 


Religions Beading. 


We adverted last week in our notice of the 
American Journal of Science and Aris, for July, to 
the extract which that number contains from the 
recent volume of “Contributions” by Prof. Agas- 
sis, bearing upon the Darwin theory of the “Ori- 
gin of Species.” We now proceed to give pas- 
sages from this able critique, which will enable our 
réadérs to perceive in what'a summary manner the 
Cambridge Professor annihilates the imaginary 
foundations of Mr. Darwin's theory—a theory which 


in our jud is utterly fanciful and tends only 


to 

The Professor says, 

Had Mr. Darwin or his followers furnished a sin- 
gle fact to that individuals change, in the 
course of time, ™m such a manner as to produce at 

ast-species different from those known before, the 

‘ ‘of thecase might be different. But it stands 
‘recorded now as before, that the animals known to 
the ancients are still in existence, exhibiting to 
thie day the characters they exhibited of old. The 
geological record, even with all its imperfections, 
ted to distortion, tells now, what it has 

m the beginning, that the supposed _inter- 
mediate forms between the species of different 
ical periods are imaginary beings, called up 
merely in support of afanciful theory. The origin 
of all the diversity among es beings remains a 
ry as to unexplained as if the book of 

. Darwin had never been written, for no theory 
unsupported by fact, however plausible it may ap- 
pear, can be itted in science. 

It seems generally admitted that the work of 
Darwin is particularly remarkable for the fairness 
with which he presents the facts adverse to his 
views. Itmay beso ; but I confess that it has made a 

different impression upon me. I have been 
more forcibly struck by his inability to perceive 
when the facts are fatal to his argument, than by 
— else in the whole work. 

t since the question at issue is chiefly to be 
settled by palwontological evidence, and I ha¥e de- 
voted the greater part of my life to the special 
study of the fossils, I wish to record my protest 
against his mode of treating this part of the sub- 
ject. Not only does Darwin never perceive when 
the facts are fatal to his views, but whenhe has 
succeeded by an ingenious circumlocution in over- 
leaping the facts, he would have us believe that he 
has lessened their importance or changed their 
meaning. He would thus have us believe that 
there have been periods during which all that had 
taken place during other periods was destroyed, and 
this solely to explain the absence of intermediate 
forms between the fossils found in successive de- 
posits, for the origin of which he looks to those 
missing links; whilst every recent progress in Ge- 
ology shows more and more fully how gradual and 
successive all the deposits have been which form 
the crust of our earth. He would have us believe 
that entire faunz have disappeared before those 
were preserved, the remains of which are found in 
the lowest fossiliferous strata ; when we find every- 
where non-fossiliferous strata below those that con- 
tain the oldest fossils now known. It is true he 
explains their absence by the supposition that they 
were too delicate to be preserved; but any ani- 
mals from which Crinoids, Brachiopods, Cephalo- 
pods, and Trilobites could arise, must have been 
sufficiently similar to them to have left, at least, 
traces of their presence in the lowest non-fossilifer- 
ous rocks, had they ever existed at all. He would 
have us believe that the oldest organisms that ex- 
isted were simple cells, or something like the low- 
est living beings now in existence ; when such 
highly organized animals as Trilobites and Ortho- 
oeratites are among the. oldestknown. He would 
have us believe that these lowest first born be- 
came extinct in consequence of the gradual advan- 
a some of their more favored descendants gain- 

over the majority of their predecessors ; when 
thére exist now, and have existed at all periods in 
past history, as large a proportion of more simply 
i ings,as of more favored types, and 
when such types as Lingula were among the lowest 
Silurian fossils,and are alive at the present day. 
He would have us believe that each new species 
originated in consequence of some slight change in 
that preceded ; when every geological form- 
teems with types that did not exist before. 
He would have us believe that animals and plants 
beeame gradually more and more numerous ; when 
most species appear in myriads of individuals, in 
the first bed in which they are found. He would 
have us believe that animals disappear gradually ; 
when they are as common in the uppermost bed in 
which they occur as in the lowest, or any interme- 
diatebed. Species appear suddenly and disappear 
suddenly in successive strata. That is the fact 
imed by Paleontology ; ‘they neither increase 
guocessively in number, nor do they gradually 
dwindle down ; none of the fossil remains thus far 
observed show signs of a gradual improvement or 
efaslow decay. He ee us oss es 
ical deposits took p uring the peri 
SP an aa when it can*be proved that the 
whole continent of North America is formed of 
beds which were deposited during a series of suc- 
cessive uphea 

He would also have us believe that the most a 
fect orzans of the body of animals are the product 
improvement, when eyes as perfect as 


of gradual 
those of the Trilobites are preserved with the re- 


—< these oldest animals. He would have us 

ieve that it required millions of years to effect 

any one of these changes; when far more extraor- 

transformations are daily going on, under 

our eyes, in the shortest periods of time,during the 

wth of animals. He would have us believe 

wire their instincts gradually ; 

when even those that never see their parents, per- 
ferm at birth the same acts, i 











the geographical distri 
eccidental transfers; when t 
~- aerrowiy confined within the limite of 


ro hee 
: ' : s se its true 
in no way’ 


similar to that which regulates specific differences. 
Nothing is more remote from the truth than the at- 
tempted parallelism between the breeds of domes- 
ticated animals and the species of wild ones. Did 
there exist such a parallelism, in maintains, 
the difference among the domesticated breeds 
should be akin to the differences among wild spe- 
— ey ge a > to determine their A sapare 4 
egree of affinity by a comparison wi e pedi- 
grees of well i domesticated races. Again, 
if there were any such parallelism, the distinctive 
characteristics of different breeds should be akin 
to the differences which exist between fossil spe- 
cies of earlier periods and those of the same genera 
now living. Now let any one familiar with the 
fossil species of the genera Bos and Canis, compare 
them with the races of our cattle and of our dogs, 
and he will find no correspondence whatever be- 
tween them; for the simple reason that they do 
not owe their existence to the same causes. 
Aga, 
The assertion of Darwin, which has crept into 
the title of his work, is, that favored races are pre- 
served, while all his facts go only to substantiate 
the assertion, that favored individuals have a bet- 
ter chance in the struggle for life than others. But 
who has ever overlooked the fact that myriads of 
individuals of every species constantly die before 
coming to maturity? What ought to be shown, if 
the transmutation theory is to stand, is that these 
favored individuals diverge from their specific 
type, and neither Darwin nor anybody else has fur- 
nished a single fact to show that they go on diverg- 
ing. The criterion of a true theory consists in the 
facility with which it accounts for facts accumulat- 
ed in the course of long-continued investigations 
and for which the existing theories afforded no ex- 
planation. It can certainly not be said that Darwin’s 
theory will stand by that test. 


After citing a great variety of facts which over- 
whelmingly refute the Darwin theory,the Professor 
thus concludes his able critique : 


Were the transmutation theory true, the geologi- 
cal record should exhibit an uninterrupted succes- 
sion of types blending gradually into one another. 
The fact is, that throughout all geological times 
each period is characterized by definite specific 
types, belonging to definite genera, and these to 

wfinite families referable to definite orders, con- 
stituting defimite classes and definite branches, 
built upon definite plans. Until the facts of Na- 
ture are shown to have been mistaken by those 
who have collected ‘them, and that they havea 
different meaning from that now generally assigned 
to them, I shall therefore consider thé transmuta- 
tion theory as a scientific mistake, untrue in its 
facts, unscientific in its method, and mischievous 
in its tendency. 


RIGHTS OF NATIVE CHRISTIANS IN INDIA. 


In the last report of the Ahmednuggur Missions, 
which has been kindly furnished us by a member 
of the Mission, we find the following account of the 
decision of Government respecting the rights of 
native Christians to the use of the public tanks. 
The history of the controversy is thus stated: 


The Mission having for many years past rented 
a house in Ahmednuggur, with a reservoir of good 
water on the premises, the native Christians who 
generally lived near the missionaries had made use 
of this water. But recently houses had been oc- 
cupied by native Christians in different parts of the 
city, and it become very inconvenient for them to 
obtain all their water from the mission compound. 
In the month of September the native converts be- 
ing assurred by the Collector that they would be 
protected in all the rights thus enjoyed previous to 
conversion, began to take water from the public 
reservoirs, having previously informed the native 
authorities of the town of their intention, and hav- 
ing been told by them that arrangements would be 
made to protect them in their rights. The Brah- 
mins immediately made the most determined resist- 
ance. Tuey threatened to beat any Christian who 
should touch the reservoirs. ‘They prohibited the 
Hindoos using water from the tanks which they 
sajd had been defiled by being used by Christians ; 
and they made a petition to the Magistrate, urging 
him to prevent the native converts from using the 
public tanks. The Magistrate, Mr. Tytler, called 
the principal inhabitants of the city together a few 
days after, and read to them his reply to their peti- 
tion. He informed them that those who had the 
right to draw water from the tanks before conver- 
sion, had not forfeited that right by embracing 
Christianity, that on the contrary the law ensures 
them every right which they possessed before their 
conversion, and that this law would be enforced, 
and those acting contrary thereto punished. The 
Magistrate added that in Bombay and many other 
places all classes of the community, Christian con- 
verts, Hindoos, and Mohammedans, have free ac- 
cess to all the public tanks and wells, and that in 
Ahmednuggur, while cattle, horses, donkeys, pros- 
titutes, &c., have all access to the public tanks, this 
common and obvious right the petitioners sought 
to deny to persons whose high respectability they 
themselves dared not and could not gainsay, and 
they denied them this right solely because they 
were Christians. This decision of the Magistrate 
was confirmed by the Governor before it was com- 
municated to the petitioners. 

In the meantime the people of Ahmednuggur, or 
rather a small portion of the Brahmin population, 
had petitioned the Governor of Bombay complain- 
ing of the Collector and urging that he might be 
directed to prevent the native converts from using 
the water. The answer of the Governor was very 
decided. It was as follows: “ Copy of a Resolution 
passed by Government, in the Judicial Department, 
on the petition of Anandrao Babajee Deshpanday 
and other inhabitants of Ahmednuggur. The Mag- 
istrate may be instructed to infoim Anandrao 
Deshpanday that Government will not for a moment 
entertain so absurd and so insulting an application 
as that contained in the petition signed by himself 
and a few other misguided persons at Ahmednuggur. 
The petitioners should be reminded that by their 
own showing the fountains in question were estab- 
lished by Mohamme:an kings, and that in the days 
of those kings no Hindoo would have dared to sug- 
gest that they were polluted by being used by 
Mussulmans. If they could be used without pollu- 
tion by any Dher or Mang who embraced the 
Mobamedan religion, how can they be polluted by 
the use of Christian converts? The petitioners 
have forgotten their own Shastras, which declare 
that the caste of the Ruler, whatever it may be, is 
equal to the highest; and they have perverted the 
declaration in the Queen’s Proclamation which ex- 
pressly states that none shall be molested by reason 
of their religious faith, into an argument for mo- 
lesting and insulting tose who profess the same 
faith which the Queen not merely acknowledges, 
but of which she proclaims herself the defender.” 

Thus the rights of native converts were sustain- 
ed. Some severe fines were inflicted by the local 
authorities upon persons who were guilty of using 
violence to the native Christians in connection with 
this excitement, and. all saw that the Magistrate 
was determined to enforce the laws and to 
out the decision of Government. The consequence 
is, that every thing is now quiet at Ahmednuggur, 
but the natives generally do not use the tanks from 
which Christians have taken water. 


More recent information from one of the Mission- 
aries of the American Board, states that : 


The natives have sent another petition to the 
Governor urging that the Christians should have 
certain tanks set off for them, and that they be pro- 
hibited from taking water. from the remaining 
tanks allotted to the Hindoos. There was an ap- 

ce of justice and —— in this proposal, 
but the Magistrate who was called to report upon 
the petition, pointed out the injustice which would 
be commi if such a proposal were adopted, and 
showed that while such a course might be very 
easy at Ahmedouggur, where tanks are abundant, 
it would lead to the utter denial of water to Chris- 
tians in where tanks and wells were few. 
I have just received the final decision of Govern- 
ment to-day. The Governor says that “The peti- 
tioners are to be informed that government will 
never admit that a tank is polluted by being 
by Christian converts. His Lordship in Council 
sees no reason for any modification of his previous 
orders, and the intimation now issued must be re- 

as final. 


We praise God for this result. May this prin- 
ciple be the settled policy of the Government 
throughout India. 


Turns is a iar solemnity in going out 
‘alone by the still sea of a mighty trath, like a 
midnight walk by the side of the ocean. 





EXPLORATIONS IN AFRICA. 


Travels, Researches, and Missionary Labors, during 
an Eighteen Years’ Residence in Eastern Africa. 
By the Rev. Dr. J. Lewis Krapf. 


This volume contains not a little of interest to 
the enterprise and commerce of the world, but its 
appeal is more directly to the sympathies of those 
who desire to see the vast African continent Chris- 
tianized and civilized. In Abyssinia, a great 
change took place between the first and second 
visits of Dr. Krapf. The Roman Catholic mission- 
aries, who had intrigued against the Protestants, 
and secured their expulsion fram the country, had 
themselves been expelled, and the new king, ruling 
with an unprecedented vigor, and directing his 
plans with great sagacity, showed a disposition to 
encourage the labors of European missionaries. 

Of the people to the South of Abyssinia, Dr. 
Krapf gives the fullest account that has ever been 
published. His account of the district of the 
Gallas and the adjacent tribes is quite new to the 
world. Here is what he says of them: 


The name “ Gallas” in their own my e means 
immigrants, and has been given them by the Arabs 
and Abyssinians. They call themselves “ Orma,” 
or “ Oroma,” strong or brave men; and their lan- 
guage they call “Afan Orma,” the mouth of the 
Ormas ; so, as the Gallas have no general name to 
indicate their nationality or its seat, I propose to 
include both under the designation of Ormania. 

In general the Gallas have a manly appearance ; 
are large and powerfully built, but with savage 
features, made still more savage-looking and fierce 
by their long hair, worn like a mane over the 
shoulders. They are principally of a dark-brown 
color, by which, no less than by intellectual capac- 
ity and teachableness, they are so advantageously 
distinguished from all other East Africans that the 
Galla slaves, especially the young women, are 
much sought after by the slave-dealers, and in 
Arabia fetch from 100 to 150 dollars each. Their 
bodies and long upper garment, in form like the 
Roman toga, are besmeared with a thick crust of 
butter, giving an unpleasant odor, which strangers 
scent from afar. The women wear a short gown 
of leather, fastened round their loins by a girdle, 
on the skirt of which a number of pieces of coral 
are hung by way of ornament. The more wealthy 
wear also a large upper garment over this gown, 
which gives them the appearance of European 
women. The weapons of the Gallas are a spear, 
sword, and shield, and they all ride on horseback ; 
even the women gallop beside or behind their hus- 
bands ; for among them it is considered degrading 
to go on foot. Rye, wheat, barley, and Indian 
corn grow in such great abundance in the Galla 
countries that for a dollar you may buy almost more 
barley or rye than a camel can manage to carry. 
The Gallas occupy vast and noble plains, which are 
verdant almost all the year round, and afford nour- 
ishment to immense herds of cattle. What a noble 
land would Ormania be if it were under the influ- 
ence of Christianity and European culture! What 
a pity that the course of our emigration is not di- 
rected to those regions! No doubt the time will 
come when the stream of European enterprise, 
which now flows towards America and Australia 
shall be exhausted. Abyssinia will then attain the 
cosmopolitan standing to which it is entitled by its 
geographical position. Like most savage tribes, 
the Gallas are great talkers,and for hours together 
they can make speeches with an expression and 
play ‘of gesture which is very amusing to a 
European. 

If a Galla kills a man of his own tribe, the man- 
slayer must pay a fine of one thousand oxen; if a 
woman is killed, the penalty is only fifty oxen, an 
ox being estimated at from one to two dollars. It 
is difficult to discover the original religious notions 
of the Gallas, as in the neighborhood of Abyssinia 
they have heatd many Scriptural conceptions, so 
that a laborious inquirer like Dr. Beke is inclined 
to consider them degenerate Christians,a theory to 
which I cannot assent. Even the most degenerate 
of the Christians of Abyssinia retain baptism and 
the Lord’s Supper, religious services in church and 
elsewhere, the Holy Scriptures and many ordinan- 
ces and blessings founded on the Bible, all which 
are entirely wanting to the Gallas. Among the 
Southern or equatorial Gallas there is no trace of 
these names and ideas; at most, therefore, it can 
be only the Gallas bordering on Abyssinia who de- 
serve to be regarded as degenerate Christians, and 
not the Gallas in general. 

I could not abandon my original design of found- 
ing a mission in the Galla land, whith, so far as I 
know at present, extends to the fourth degree of 
South latitude. I felt that their conversion would 
produce the greatest impression on the whole of 
Eastern Africa, although it might be more difficult 
to found missions among them than among the 
Wanika, Wakamba, and Waseguas. To my mind, 
Ormania is the Germany of Africa. If the Gallas 
were not gathered into the Christian Church, it 
seemed to me they would fall into Islamism (which 
has made great progress among them on the bor- 
ders of Abyssinia), and must in that case forma 
strong bulwark against the introduction of Chris- 
tianity and true morality into Africa; for the Gal-' 
las, when once they have embraced it, hold very 
firmly to Islamism, as is seen in the case of the 
Wollos. ‘ 


The following is his account of the Dokos, one 
of those pigmy races which African travellers 
have before described : 


To the South of Kaffa and Susa there is a very 
sultry and humid country with many bamboo 
woods, inhabited by the race called Dokos, who 
are no bigger than boys of ten years old; that is, 
only four feet high. They have a dark, olive- 
colored complexion, and live in a completely 
savage state, like the beasts; having neither 
houses, temples, nor holy trees, like the Gallas, yet 
possessing something like an idea of a higher 
being called Yer, to whom in moments of wretch- 
edness and anxiety they pray—not in an erect 
posture, but reversed, with the head on the ground 
and the feet supported upright against a tree or 
stone. In prayer they say,“ Yer, if thou really 
dost exist, why dost thou allow us to be slain? 
We do not ask thee for food and clothing, for we 
live on serpents, ants, and mice. Thou hast made 
us; why dost thou permit us to be trodden under 
foot?” The Dokos have no chief, no laws, no 
weapons; they do not hunt, nor till the ground, 
but live solely on fruits, roots, mice, serpents, ants, 
honey, and the like, climbing trees and gathering the 
fruits like monkeys, and both sexes go completely 
naked. They have thick, protruding lips, flat 
noses, and small eyes ; the hair is not woolly, and is 
worn by the women over the shoulders. The nails 
on the hands and feet are allowed to grow like the 
talons of vultures, and are used in digging for ants 
and in tearing to pieces the serpents which they 
devour raw, for they are unacquainted with fire. 
The spine of the snake is the only ornament worn 
round the neck, but they pierce the ears witha 
sharp-pointed piece of wood. 

The Dokos multiply very rapidly, but have no 
regular marriages, the intercourse of the sexes 
leading to no settled home, each in perfect inde- 
pendence going whither fancy leads. The mother 
nurses her child only for a short time, accustoming 
it as soon as possible to the eating of ants and 
serpents ; and as soon as the child can help itself 
the mother lets it depart whither it pleases. It 
cannot be decided whether these Dokos are the 
pigmies who, according te Herodotus, were dis- 
covered near a great river in the vicinity of Cen- 
tral Africa by two youths despatched by Etearch, 
King of the Oasis of Ammon. 


One of the most important matters of geograph- 
ical interest contained in the volume, is the light 
thrown upon the existence in the interior of an 
immense inland sea—the lake Nyassa of Capt. 
Speke. It is thought to extend hundreds of miles 
to the North and South, and to an indefinite extent 
toward the West. The surrounding regions are 
for the most part quite fertile, and it is supposed 
that they can be made available for an immense 
production of the cotton plant. 


A favorite project of Dr. Krapf, was the locat- 
ing a line of mission stations which he had pro- 
jected, across the African continent. His explora- 
tions were many of them directed to this object. 
He thought that he had found at his first missionary 
station West of Mombaz, the point for commence 
ing operations that should extend acros»to the 





Gaboon. This project, however, has been made 


temporarily at best, to yield to another, of which 
he gives the following account : 


I have been appointed the secretary of a special 
committee (connected with the Missionary Institu- 
tion of Chrishona, near Basel) for the purpose of 
locating twelve mission stations along the banks of 
the Nile from Alexandria to Gondar, the capital of 
Abyssinia, whence other stations will be hereafter 
established towards the South, East, and West of 
Africa, as it shall please Providence to show the 
way, and point out the requisite means. _ This line 
of twelve stations will be termhed the “Apostles’ 
Street,” as each station, which is to»be fifty leagues 
distant from the other, will be called by the name 
of an apostle—for instance, the station at Alexan- 
dria will be named that of St. Matthew ; the station 
at Cairo, of St. Mark; at Assuan, St. Luke ; and 
soon. Thus the African continental mission chain 
will be started from the North, instead of from 
East to West, as I had originally contemplated. I 


-may also remark, that a Christian lady in England 


romised 


has, on learning of this scheme, kindly 
case of 


the gift of £100 for every station, in eac. 
its actual commencement. 

There ought to be a missionary settled among 
the Northern Wanika in Kambe or Jogni, another 
on the mountain Kadiaro, a third in Jagga, a fourth 
in Usambara, and a fifth in Ukambani.’ 

In view of the publication of such works as 
those of Livingstone and Krapf, both of them 
Christian missionaries, and pioneers of African 
exploration, we cannot but feel that a brighter day 
is dawning on the prospects of that benighted con- 
tinent. May that day be hastened, and the dark- 
ness of that broad and inviting missionary field be 


soon dispelled. 
en 


FURTHER ACCOUNTS OF THE WAR IN SYRIA. 

The correspondent of Zhe World, of this city, 
furnishes two days later intelligence of the progress 
of the terrible civil war in Lebanon, than is con- 
tained in the letter from Mr. Benton. We extract 


the account of the massacre of Christians at Sidon: 


At the date of my last, June 2d, there were 
rumors of trouble at Sidon, and at Deir el Komr, 
but the exact state of the case was not known. 
On the evening of that day we received news from 
Sidon which awakened the most serious apprehen- 
sions. There were two missionaries of the Ameri- 
can Board there—Rev. Mr. Ford and Rev. Mr. 
Eddy, and their families—and they wrote tothe 
American consul in Beirut, that the city was in 
great alarm, the Moslems arming, the Druzes out- 
side pursuing the Christians from the mountains, 
and shooting them down like wild beasts. The 
Americans had asked a guard from the Turkish 
governor, and he refused to give them one, and 
when they sent him word that they should then be 
obliged to leave the city, he answered very rudely, 
saying, “ As you choose.” The American consul in 
Beirut, Mr. Johnson, who had been especially ac- 
tive in these times of danger, obtained at once a 
stringent order from here upon the commander of 
the troops in Sidon, to furnish the Americans with 
as many guards as they wished. The English war 
steamer “ Firefly” was also dispatched on Sunday 
noon, to look into matters in Sidon. 


Tue Progress oF THE INsuRRECTION AT Sipon.—The 
facts about the outbreak near Sidon are somewhat 
thus: The civil war, which has been raging wi 
such violence near Beirut, was equally violent in the 
district of Jezzin, South of Deir el Komr, and East 


of Sidon. Jezzin is one of: the strongest Christian, 


villages in Southern Lebanon, and one of the most 
beautiful for situation and scenery. Itis under the 
government of the famous Said Beg Jaublat, of 
Mukhtara, the wealthiest Druze governor in Leba- 
non. About June Ist, Said Beg sent a letter to the 
Maronite bishop, Brutus Bistang of Jezzin, assuring 
him that all was safe, and his people need not fear 
anything from any quarter. The very next day, an 
attack was made on Jezzin by the Druzes of Said 
Beg’s district, the people driven out, and the town 
burned, of course. The people, men, women, and 
children, all fled toward Sidon, the bishop, with 
about seventy persons, going toward Tyre, where 
they arrived in safety after great perils. The Druzes 
pursued those going toward Sidon, burning all the 
Christian villages in that whole region, driving the 
Christians ahead of them, until the crowd of fugi- 
tives numbered many hundreds. The famous Greek 
Catholic convent,“ Der el Mukhullis,” one of the 
richest in Syria, and the nunnery of “Es Saiede” 
were pillaged and burned. Priests, nuns, men, 
women, and children, fled in a promiscuous crowd 
to take refuge within the walls of Sidon. As they 
approached Sidon, in the vicinity of the old Pheeni- 
cian tombs, the men all surrendered their arms to 
the Druzes on condition of being allowed to enter 
the city. -Assoon as they were disarmed the Druzes 
fell upon them like tigers. 


Terrie Massacre.—Poor people, they fled in 
every direction. Running to the South, in the 
direction of Tyre, they were met, it is said by the 
Metawileh, and hewn in pieces;. turning to the 
city, they were met by a mob of fanatical Moslems 
from the city, who shot them down, while the 
Druzes, shouting the war-cry, firing upon them, 
prevented a retreat. Not a man or boy of all the 
number escaped, except those who hid in caves 
and in the gardens. The women had their caps and 
ornaments stolen, were vilely treated and stripped. 
As the city gates had been shut by the Mohammed- 
ans inside, the Christians, in trying to get in, shot, 
it is said, a Turkish policeman, who hindered them. 


Tue Torkish Sonprers SLavcuterine tHe Caris- 
T1ANs.—The Turkish commander at once let loose 
his soldiers, and they joined in hunting down the 
flying Christians. Mr. Eddy, missionary in Sidon, 
saw several men killed under his own window. The 
massacre was fearful. The lowest estimate of the 
number of the killed is six hundred, while others 
place it as high as fifteen hundred ; of these, were 
from forty to seventy priests and monks, and several 
nuns. The spirit manifested by the Druzes and 
Moslems seemed to be that of the infernal pit 
itself, the same fiendish malicious hatred of Chris- 
tians which was seen at Cawnpore, and at Jeddah. 
The excitement at Beirut on the subject was in- 
tense. 


INTERFERENCE OF THE Brrrisn Consur.—As ad- 
ditional news came on Sunday, the British Consul, 
Mr. Moore, dispatched H. B. M. war steamer 
“ Firefly” on Sunday noon to Sidon. Her arrival 
there produced a sensible effect. Captain Mansell 
sent at once to demand an interview with the 
Druze commander, Kasim el Yusef, the agent of 
Said Beg Jaublat. This man was chief butcher of 
the Christians in the massacre. He came on board, 
after being assured that no violence would be done 
him, and Capt. Mansell compelled him to give a 


written pledge that no more murder or plundering | h 


should take place, and if the gates were shut again 
or any one injured or hindered in his lawful busi- 
ness, he would be personally answerable for it to 
the Englisn government. This produced compara- 
tive quiet and confidence gn the city, but outside 
there was only a temporary cessation. 


Renewat or Atrocities——The steamer returned 
to Beirut on Monday afternoon, and on Monday six 
priests who had been concealed in the gardens, at- 
tempted to enter the city, when five of them were 
massacred, and the sixth managed to reach the city 
severely wounded. ‘Taken all together, this Sidon 
massacre is one of the darkest pictures in the 
modern history of Syria. It only shows what the 
Moslems, Druzes, and Metawilehs would do if they 
had the opportunity. Righteous retribution ought 
to be visited upon them at once. What govern- 
ment can be worse than that which fuments civil 
war among its own subjects, and then turns loose 
its regular army to massacre innocent people? 
Ought such a government be permitted to live? It 
would seem as though almost any change would be 
a blessing. None could bring a worse state of 
things, and so you will admit when I narrate the 
bloody massacre at Hasbeiya, and the famine in 
Deir el Komr, in my next letter. 

—— 

Tue actions of man form his own funeral pro- 
cession ; they accompany him to the tomb, re- 
turn not back, like his relatives and friends, af- 
ter the funeral, but enter the tomb with him, 
and go on with him to the tribunal of the Al- 
mighty, and there witness for him, whether for 
good or evil ; and it is from their testimony thet 
his sentence is pronounced, of death or life 
eternal. 


Ir requires life and death to make a friend, as 





much as it requires light and darkness to make 
a day. 


THE SYRIAN CIVIL WAR. 


Further accounts confirm the narrative of atro- 
cities committed by the contending religious fac- 
tions in Asia Minor. Concerning the population 
engaged in this contest, the Philadelphia North 
American gives the following interesting particu- 
lars : 

The Maronites (or Christians of the Lebanon), 
so named after their first Bishop, John Mars, are 
heretics. They are Unitarians who seceded from 
the Greek Church, and adopted the doctrine of the 
Unity of God, in the seventh century of our era: 
and they were condemned by the Council of Con- 
stantinople in the year 680. This condemnation 
was removed when they, in 1182, renounced the 
opinions of Menothelites ; they were then admitted 
within the pale of the Romish Church, but were in- 
duced to acknowledge the supremacy of the Pope 
only on condition that their religious tenets and 
rights should be allowed to remain unaltered. 
They are, therefore, at the best, only doubtful 
members of the Romish Church ; but neither their 
numbers nor their influence entitle them to much 
consideration in a political point of view. They. 
are still nominally connected with Rome ; for the 
Pope defrays the expense of their public worship, 
and maintains a college at Rome for the education 
of their priests. He also has the privilege of con- 
firming, but not of nominating their patriarch. 
The other Christians to be met with in Syria are of 
various creeds, but principally Greek and Arme- 
nian, the Latin Catholics being more numerous at 
Jerusalem. 

The Druses, though not the most numerous, are 
the most warlike of the tribes that inhabit the Leb- 
anon. Occupying all the Southern portion and the 
Western slope, they have upwards of forty large 
towns and villages, inhabited exclusively by them- 
selves, and nearly two hundred and thirty villages 
occupied by a mixed population of Druses and 
Christians ; whilst in anti-Lebanon they are pos- 
sessed of nearly’eighty exclusively Druse villages. 
The nature of their country affords them every 
means of security from invasion. They are indus- 
trious and enterprising, and have brought their 
land into a high state of cultivation. But they 
have no religion or moral precepts to guide them. 
Such a religion as they have is a mystery unfathom- 
able even by themselves: known, or supposed to 
be known, only to their elders. 

Nothing certain has been ascertained as to the 
origin of this singular people. By some it has 
been conjectured that they were originally a perse- 
cuted set of Mohammedans, who, flying from op- 
pression about the beginning of the eleventh con- 
tury, took refuge among the mountains of Lebanon; 
their modern tendency to sympathize with the 
Turks against the Christians, on all occasions, cor- 
roborates this theory. On the other hand, a recent 
writer, Mr. George Washington Chasseaud, a na- 
tive of Beyrout, and who is perfectly familiar with 
the country, having devoted much time to the 
study of its modern inhabitants, as well as of its 
antiquities, states it as his opinion that the Druses 
are the descendants of the ancient Hivites, who 
were not driven out of Canaan by the Israelites, 
but were permitted to dwell in Lebanon. He says 
there is no plausible reason why they should not 
be the descendants of the Hivites, whom they 
strongly resemble in one point—that of being 
thorns in the side of their neighbors. Volney de- 
duces the Druses from the disciples of the mad 
Caliph Hakem Blamkallah, who, in the year 996, 


th | pretended that he was an incarnation of the 


Deity. 

These fanatics were driven by the true believers 
into the fastnesses of Lebanon, where they success- 
fully resisted alike the attempts of Caliphs, Sultans, 
Crusaders, and Mamelukes, to dislodge them, until 
the year 1580, when Sultan Amural III. subdued 
them, and made them tributary. Their famous 
chief, Fakir-el-din, gained great influence and pow- 
er soon after that event, but he was eventually 
taken prisoner and strangled by order of Amurath, 
at Constantinople, in the year 1631. After Fakir- 
el-din’s death the government of the Druses was 
confided to vassals of the Porte, and they are now 
governed by an emir or prince selected by them- 
selves, but approved of by the Turkish govern- 
ment. 

The Druses practice neither circumcision, pray- 
ing, nor fasting. They drink wine, eat pork, and 
ailow marriages between brothers and _ sisters. 
They are, therefore, clearly neither Mahammedans 
nor Jews. They have various degrees of initiation, 
the highest orders of which require celibacy. 
These last wear a white turban, which they are 
very careful to preserve from profanation. The 
hold secret assemblies, at which women are ad- 
mitted, and it is believed that at these meetings 
they go through ceremonies in the presence of the 
image of an ox or a calf, whence it would seem 
they are idolaters. They allow a plurality of wives, 
whom they may divorce when they please. They 
speak pure Arabic, which again confirms Volney’s 
view of their origin. They are, however, a mys- 
tery, look at them which way we will. 

———._——_. 
OBSTACLES IN THE WaY OF THE CONVER- 
SION OF THE JEWS. 


The Rabbinical Jews, by far the larger part of 
the nation, attach two ideas particularly to the 
word Christian: First, ungodliness ; second, idola- 
try. They suppose that Christians live without 
God, and solely for this world, and with most of 
the European Jews (especially when they wish to 
express the utmost profligacy of life to which one 
of their nation can debase himself), they say, “ he 
lives just like a Christian.” 

No people on earth have such obstacles to con- 
tend with in becoming Christians as the Jews, 
more particularly those living in foreign lands. 
Few records are more exciting than those which 
tell of the struggles of Jewish converts in coming 
out from the Synagogues, from the influence of 
their Rabbis, from the intense family prejudices, 
from the social surroundings, which, like meshes 
of iron, hem them in on every side. The very lis- 
tening by a Jew to Christian teaching is regarded 
as encouraging blasphemy; the receiving of a 
Christian Minisier into his house is regarded as 
aiding national rebellion; the taking and reading 
of the New Testament is esteemed a heinous crime ; 
the entering a Christian church is equivalent to 
casting reproach on Judaism ; and when the eyes 
of the poor Israelite begin to be opened, he is 
met by entreaties, by argument, remonstrance, in- 
vective, anger, violence, repulsion, and if he still 
persists, stripes and imprisonment often await 
him. He is cursed, he is turned out of the Syna- 
gogue, he is disinherited, he is stripped of his 
property, he is placed under a fearful interdict so 
that no Jew can go near him. His father turns 
him from his door ; his mother, forgetting a moth- 
er’s love in a mother’s faith, reproaches him as a 
reprobate; brothers and sisters league against 
im; wherever he turns he meets contumely, re- 
proach, violence, and perhaps death. You have 
perhaps read the narrative of the conversion of 
some Jews, and painfully inter€e as they are, they 
are but specimens of what takes place in nearly 
every instance when an Israelite turns to Jesus as 
his Saviour. Indeed, the narratives are yather 
under-colored than over-colored. There are a 
hundred little circumstances which cannct be 
brought out, there are crowds of tumultuous 
emotions which cannot be expressed. There isa 
silent suffering, known only to God, bitterer far 
than any outspoken grief; and there are secret 
agonies endured in the privacy of the household 
or chamber, which no pen can describe, but 
which are known by the sympathizing heart of 
Jesus. Oh! it is not the tearing of the flesh with 
pincers, it is not the breaking of the bones on the 
wheel, it is not the roasting of the soles of the 
feet before slow fires, it is not the cold, damp, dark, 
foodless, fetid dungeon, it is not these things that 
are the most cruel tortures. No! these eat onl 
into the body, these only waste and lacerate fles 
and blood, these only cripple limbs and maim mem- 
bers ; but the rack which breaks up a once sym- 
metrical mind, the pincers which nip and twist and 
tear away the sensibilities of the soul, the fires 
which burn out the life-blood of warm affections, 
which are found, not in inquisitions, but in families, 
and which are not inflicted by executioners, but by 
relatives, these are the fearful tortures which have 
ever met the Jewish converts in their whole course, 
from the first inception of a Christian idea to the 
full development of the Christian faith. — Dr. 
Stevens's Sermon. 


—_>—— 
Or all the sources and promoters of health, 


correct, moral, and religious feelings and princi- 
ples are among the most powerful. The re- 





y.| the ends of a Christian church. 


Equally powerful in promoting health 

gevity is an approving conscience. A pred 
acquiescence in the Divine will, has often done 
more to restore the invalid, and maintain good 
health against disease, than all medical reme.- 
dies ; while pure and ennobling sentiments and 
religious hopes have sometimes been more effi- 
cacious to prolong life on earth, than all other 
hygienic prescriptions —President Hitchcock. 

<< 


THE LAY ELEMENT. 
Rey. 8. R. Dennen of Watertown, furnishes 
for the July number of the Congregational Quar- 
terly, a valuable paper on “ The Lay element in 
the Churches.” The article concludesas follows : 
The pastor who would retain his positi 
perpetuate his usefulness, must henndionn ns 
at work. The people that would retain their 
minister, and flourish under his adminis tration, 
thrive in all outward and spiritual prosperity, 
must codperate faithfully with him in securing all 

The practical value of lay activity a in 
the growing power, happiness, and a eh of 
individual disciples ; in the increase of the mem- 
bership ; in long and fruitfal ministries. 'We 
have, then, the verdict of history ; all the expe- 
rience of the past ; the teachings of the New 
Testament ; the strongest possible prudential 
motives, to vindicate and urge lay activity. 
These reasons conspire to set home every con- 
siderate appeal made to the brethren to cast off 
their criminal indifference, and meet the require- 
ments laid upon them of God. 

Might I be allowed a word to my brethren, I 
would say, make more of the laity. Call them 
out ; lay duties upon them that they cannot 
escapefrom. Exalt their importance before their 
eyes, and with earnestness and force of reasoni 
and directness of address ; call upon them in the 
name of the Master ; in the name of humanity ; 
in the name of perishing souls ; in the name of 
their own best culture and richest rewards, to 
quit themselves like men. 

Might I address a word to the laity, I would 
.counsel them to weigh these thoughts ; estimate 
their own powers and opportunities, and see if 
there be not a duty towards their God, their 
fellows, their own souls, their present and future 
peace and blessedness, which they have not 
fully rendered, 


A STRIKING VIEW. 


We can never determine correctly in matters 
of religion withont the aid of faith and a view to 
eternity. Regarding things in the mere tempo- 
ral view, we should meet with numerous insur- 
mountable obstacles and discouragements. 

Such is the sad fate of the heroic captain and 
crew who lately fell victims to savage barbarity 
in the Falkland islands. This faithful mission- 
ary had been for three years in his little bark 
visiting from one island to another, laboring te 
diffuse the Gospel among the natives. A few 
weeks since the little party of eight, while. en- 
gaged in their work of love on one of the islands, 
were suddenly attacked by two hundred savages 
and put todeath. To the eye of worldly policy 
this might look like an utter failure. 

But corsider that less than a century ago the 
Sandwich islands were what the Falklands are 
now—the natives heathen, barbarians, cannibals, 
All have read of Captain Cook’s tragic fate 
among them. Unbelief and skepticism might 
have pronounced any attempt to evangelize 
them preposterous. But the Gospel has been 
there since, aud morally transformed that entire 
group. Now the people are Christians, support 
their own churches and schools, and even send 
missionaries to the heathen. : 

It is now about fifty years since Christians in 
America entered distinctly upon the work of For- 
eign Missions. The American Board celebrates 
its fiftieth anniversary or jubilee the coming Au- 
tumn. And they are summing up the account. 
They find as the result of this half century’s teil 
that about rirry tHousaND of the heathen have 
been converted. And what is the cost? We 
know not the amount of money, but it was stat- 
ed at the meeting of the Board recently in Mass- 
achusetts, that the expense had been about the 
same as that incurred in the construction of the 
Vermont Central Railroad. 

Here is an account which we should like to 
have some of our bonest business men audit and 
report upon. Credit, through divine grace, the 
salvation of fifty thousand heathen. Debtor, a 
sum sofficient to pay for the construction of the 
abovenamed railroad. Does the work pay? Is 
it as safe and profitable to invest money in the 
cause of Missions as in Railroads? We presume 
some questions of this kind will be discussed at 
the approaching semi-centennial meeting in 
Boston. 

Some worldly investments are very poor and 
troublesome stock, as many have found by expe- 
rience. Others do better. But where is the 
instance in which an individual has, from a benev- 
olent heart, contributed any sum from fifty cents 
to ten thousand dollars to the cause of Christ 
towards Foreign Missions, Home Missions, Edu- 
cation, or any other Christian enterprise, that he 
has regretted in the long ran.—Worning Star. 


THE LORD IS MY SHEPHERD. 
(Ps. xxiii. 1) The joy of the Lord is the 
strength of His people. Faith displaces fear in 
every member of the little flock. Its appropri- 
ating power enables each of them to say, “ The 
Lord is my Shepherd.” Wondrous word ! I, a 
creature of yesterday—yet the eternal God is 
my keeper ! I, a frail and dying mortal—yet the 
Self-existent is my Preserver ! 
His hand has led me all my life long ; His 
bounty has supplied my wants ; His long-suffer- 
ing has borne with the perverseness of my heart ; 
His gracious Spirit has spoken comfort to my 
soul. 
Marvellous has been the love of Christ! He 
came from heaven to seek me; He called with 
His voice to find me ; He brought me into His 
fold to secure me; He shed His blood to 
cleanse me ; He has sent the Holy Spirit to re- 
vive me. 
His fulness shall supply me ; His wiedom shall 
direct me ; his power shall preserve me; and 
into His everlasting fold He shall receive me, for 
He is “‘ my Shepherd.” 


LOOK UP. 
A young man once picked up a sovereign in 
the road. Ever afterwards, as he walked along, 
he kept his eyes fixed steadily on the ground, in 
hopes of finding another. And in the course of 
a long time he did pick up, at different times, a 
goodly number of coins, gold and silver. But 
all these years, while he was looking for them, 
he saw not that the heavens were bright abow 
him, and nature beautiful around. He never 
once allowed his eyes to look up from the mud 
and filth in which he sought the treastre ; and 
when he died, a rich old man, he only knew this 
fair earth of ours as a dirty road in which to 
pick up money as you go along.” 

oo 


— Mr. Spurgeon lately preached in a large field, 
in Wales, to twenty thousand people, and among 
those present were a large number of the leading 
gentry of the country. Previous to commencing 
worship, it was represented to the preacher thatit 
would be advisable for the people to move aside, 
to enable the several carriages-and-four to approach 
nearer the platform ; upon which he replied that 
he did not come there to preach to horses, but to 


action of a guilty conscience upon the body, in| men; four horses and @ carriage would eccupy 
obstructing the functions and in bringing on| the ground of fifty people, and, therefore, the 
weakness and premature decay, is well known. | horses and carriages must remain where they were, 
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a great deal, will fruit be injured when it falls 
to the ground, when ‘it falls on any hard sub- 
stance or against each other. When trees are 
low, they will produce quite as much, and 
even -more fruit than they would if the ‘same 
tops were elevated on long limbs sixteen feet 
her. When they are very high much more 
of the fruit is blown off by high winds, some- 
times before it is ripe; and a greater portion of 
it cannot be plucked when the trees are high ; 
whereas, if the noe were low, almost every 
5 could be , 
: poe aber! wr “3: good ant have been almost ruined 
Pa --1 | by employing a raw “ bushwhacker” to prune 
their frait-trees, who knew no ne 8 yew Abs 
correct principles, according to which frui 8 
should by ceuaeh, than the skilful Paddy did 
whom a certain farmer employed to prune his 
young orchard, who, on being asked at noon 
how his pruning p , replied, “ And I 
have pruned none at all yet, but cut them all 
down.” 

As soon as a tree has been pruned—the limbs 
having been cut off smoothly—a little kettle of 
liquid grafting cement should be at hand, and 
with a brush every wound’ that is as large as a 
man’s thumb should be smeared, and a piece of 

| coarse paper put over it before it becomes hard, 
and pressed into the wax. Have a little basket 
with square pieces of paper in it ; and if the 
paper is a little larger than the wound, it will 
do no harm, for the rain and wind will soon 
carry away all that does not adhere to the wax. 
I have and do now practice these directions.— 
The Young Farmer’s Manual. 


Gye Farmer's Department. 
CHARCOAL AS MANURE. 
foomation of the valuo of "tor manure, 
‘almost forgotten notes on 
oan 
powdered char- 


{ so effectually benefit 
stiff impervious soil, Not only does charcoal 
lighten a heavy clay, but it absorbs heat and 
' both warm and friable, 
+ upon injurious insects, 
or driving them away. 
its effects in this way may 
with the radish. Pre- 
cold heavy soil early in the 
one half sow radishes, and they 
stunted, and eaten by the worms. 
er half give a good dressing of char- 
work in well, then sow the seed and 
more charcoal on the surface, and the 
will grow fast, and be tender and sound. 
Charcoal has a wonderful effect in reviving 
plants that are drooping either from weakness 
or disease. This effect we have often seen, 
where guano and all other exciting and concen- 
trated manures failed. Of the cause 4 me 
there may be some difference of opinion ; but in 
regard - the fact there can be Ae grav FRUIT BEARING re SRUMED. ; 
Charcoal is an impure form of carbon—but} Have you ever seen the vine-dresser use his 
being one of the most indestructible substances knife? It is asharp instrument and makes clean 
known—remaining in the soil for a very great work. He uses it with skill, although sometimes 
time without apparent change—its effect, as a | a0 unpractised eye would say with severity. He 
manure, is not in furnishing carbon to the plants. cuts off all the superfluous luxuriance of the tree 
In addition to its mechanical effect, its power | and lays the branches bare. And why—in wan- 
of absorbing heat and its antiseptic qualities, it tonness or with design? Wait until Autumn 
is remarkably absorptive—for freshly burned arrives, and the tree itself will furnish the reply. 
“charcoal will condense as much as ninety times | Look at those branches now! They were fruit- 
its bulk of ammoniacal gas, and thirty-five times | ful before, but see how the clusters hang upon 
its volume of carbonic acid. As these two] them ; and mark the size, and taste the flavor of 
gases form the principal organic food of plants, the grape! This is the result of pruning. 
it is obvious that charcoal must have a powerful] By a figure as simple as it is graceful, our 
action upon their growth.” Luesic says, “ Not Saviour in His exquisitely beautiful parable com- 
only does it surpass all other substances in the | pares the discipline with which God, the Heaven- 
power which it possesses of condensing ammonia |!y Husbandman, exercises His peopleyto the 
within its pores, but being at the same time the pruning of the vine. The believer’s trials have 
most unchangeable substance known, it must | @n important office in the economy of grace ; and 
constitute, therefore, not only one of the most | in its fulfilment they exemplify both the wisdom 
powerful applications known, but really the most | and the love of God. In themselves an evil, 
durable one in existence.” they are productive of Good ; painful to be suffer- 
Moron, after recommending charcoal as a| ed, their sanctified result more than compensates 
most valuable manure, notices several purposes | the suffering. “ No affliction for the present is 
to which it is peculiarly adapted, and for which |joyous, but rather grievous ;” this is as much the 
it may be used with the greatest advantage : concession of grace as it is the experience of 
1, As a covering for manure and com nature; but then grace enables us to add, 
heaps, no other substance is more suitable. Its | “ Nevertheless, it afterwards yieldeth the peace- 
capacity for absorbing ammonia and carbonic able fruits of righteousness to them that are ex- 
acid-gas, renders it the efficient means of pre-|¢rcised thereby.” “It is good, therefore—as 
serving much of the effluvium which is usually | good as it is becoming, under dark providences 
permitted to escape into the air, during the fe —‘‘that a man should both hope and quietly 
mentation of manure. Much has been spoken | Wait for the salvation of the Lord.” 
and written on the necessity of due care on this 
branch of farm economy, and many suggestions SCOTT’S AUTOMATON EXCAVATOR. 
have been offered on the best methods of remedy-|  B. Scott, of Buffalo, has invented a ma- 
ing the evil. To prevent, in a great measure, | chine for facilitating the digging of ditches for 


this loss of fertilizing power in manure, no agent’ grain tile, which Mr. Scott believes will reduce 
is more certainly efficient and economical than} the cost at least one-half. If this proves so, on 


charcoal. Of itself, also, it carries to the heap, | trial, it will be of very great advantage to the 
and afterward to the soil, physical and chemical | farmers. He describes the machine as follows : 


ies which are favorable to vegetation. “There are twelve spades, rotated on a wheel 








2. As an absorbent for liquid fertilizers, and | which makes twelve revolutions per minute. If 


a drying mixture for damp manures, many of | each spade should cut at an advance of half an 
the forms in which charcoal exists are especially | inch, it would give six inches advance at a rev- 
adapted. Its absorbent powers make it, even | olution, which, at the rate of twelve revolutions 
in its most impure form, a capital vehicle for per minute, would give six feet advance per 
conveying liquid manures to the soil. minute, or 360 feet per hour, or nearly 220 rods 
3. The efficiency of charcoal as a disinfectant, | ner day, Deduct cne-third for stoppages, and 
has never been disputed by chemists; its pre-| say 150 rods per day, with a two-horse power 
paration at a price within the reach of agriculture- | and three men ; which, if it were four feet deep, 
ists, and in the abundance requisite for sanitary would take from thirty to forty men to accom- 
, has been an object much desiderated. | njish in the same time by manual labor. The 
4. Ae a fertilizing application by itself, char- | machine is adapted to work in the most tenacious 
coal can never be injudiciously used, if the sup-| clays, every part being made to clean itself. It 
ply of the article is abundant. The qualities }:ings up the earth, and, by a simple process, 
that make it valuable to manure, render it | carries it off and deposits it on one side. It cuts 
equally so to soil in cultivation, as a storehouse | the whole depth by once going over the ground. 
of the food of vegetation; while its phy-| The excavator-wheel can be raised and lowered 
sical properties may be made useful when it can | without throwing any part out of gear. It can 
be applied in sufficient quantities. For garden| cyt a trench for putting in tile four feet deep, 
purposes, its special and peculiar effects upon} hy removing one-half the quantity of earth ne- 
the health of diseased, and the vigor and beauty | cessary by manual labor. It is so arranged that 
of all flowers and plants, make it an acquisition | striking large stones will not break any part of 
much appreciated —Rural New Yorker. the machinery, and it can dig out the smaller 
ones. It admits of being built light and port- 
able, and at the same time possessing great 
power. It is simple in its construction. It can 
be made to move itself from one locality to 
another, without any additional power. It ad- 
‘mits of being worked by manual labor, like a 
hand-car, or by horses, or steam, or caloric, and 
can be adapted to prairie ditching, and, on a 
large scale, to cutting sewers for city drainage. 
It can be regulated on the surface to determine 
the inclination or fall which shall be given to 
the trench below. 
We presume one of the machines will be in 
operation on the fair grounds at Elmira. 
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PHILOSOPHY @F PRUNING. 


Why do we prune trees and plants? Trees 
and plants are praned for several reasons. They 
are pruned sometimes for the purpose of remov- 
ing the dead branches, and sometimes to make 
a tree grow higher, and sometimes to make it 
grow broader and lower ; and sometimes for the 
es ee grow larger and 
fairer, by removing the redundant branches. If 
the ends of all the limbs of a tree should be 

off two or three times during the grow- 
season, and they were not allowed to grow 

y so high and so far eager eg gn 
soon send out uts or suckers over the 
limbs, and in a few years a tree would be acom-| THE NILE-ITS INFLUENCE ON EGYPT. 
plete mat of brush. If all the topmost branches} The Nile is the source of earthly good to the 
are clipped off about as fast as the ends grow, | Roevptians. Without a tributary for nearly fifteen 
the part of the sap will be driven OF | hundred miles ; with a source, which, after all the 
thrown pie the lateral branches, and they will research of modern explorers, is veiled in mystery, 
oe cles * pein, ba _- one 2b _ its mighty unintelligible independence inspires a 
po up in .e an tthe ‘on tad a the | respect in the Egyptian, which “ this day. dap 
others ippi ' most to adoration. Where does it rise, an 
fast ripe poeong by hppa = vg rate through what realms does its young stream flow? 
amount of sap flowing to this centre stem, and | The rivers of other lands receive all, but give lit- 
it will run up tall and slim. ‘When young fruit-| tle. If their brooks and creeks withhold their 
trees are inclined to grow slim and tall, we clip| streams, they dry up. But in the eyes of the 
off the top buds, which will throw the sap into] Egyptian the Nile is like a self-existent stream, 
the lateral branches, and the trees will begin to | that gets its waters from unknown powers, which, 
i like their Maker, delights to give and bless, with- 
out telling where He gets wherewith to bless. For 
hundreds of miles the river flows slowly along 
with an equal volume of water, mild, majestic, and 
beniguant, as his statue in the Vatican. Larger 
than. t};¢-Thames, Rhine, or Danube in — ~ - 

should be | in other lands. Its width varies from a 
too 4 ron might be three-quarters of a mile. ; : 
peg up with wires extending} The fertile inhabited part — Egypt . a wert 
uring the }land from twenty to thirty miles wide, anc ol 
robably Tre-| hundred miles long. As it approaches the Medi- 
terranean it becomes wider. This is fertilized by 
allow trees to grow at Tal-| ine yearly overflowing of the Nile. In pie 
and then give river begins to rise, and reaches its greatest heig 
a fruit-tree in October. If it rise less than twelve or more 
i than twenty-eight feet above low water, the crops 
will fail. Thus every year it brings from the depth 

e aasist-| of Ethiopia the rich black deposits, and — 
should be | them over the plain. During the inundation Egyp 

may |looks like a vast lake with many islands. The 
c villages are built on heaps or hills of earth ; the 
large | roads are raised on embankments so that the aon 
but 8] course and safety of the people is not pp ae 

feet, with by the flood. In many places the water is carr! : 

the limbs.| +5 the remoter parts of the plain by means 0 

of pruning. Is and large tanks are filled to preserve oP 

should always ly for irrigation during the dry season. The 

and not | 77 oh histori that the Hebrews helped to 

beneath the Jewish historian west alts during their 

better to have the | build these canals and ram -" 


them so that a | tian bondage. 





en. 
In forming a head to young fruit-trees, the 
eung farmer should aim to have one stem run 
up in the centre of the tree, and then a system 
of two or three or four limbs extending horizon- 
tally from the upright stem, about thirty or forty 


inches epatt- fies th*should be about five OF 
first 
from the 
man 
should 
easily get 


‘did, is “ French’s Conical Washing Machine,” and 


the harbinger of fruitful or barren years. Heralds 
run through the cities and over the country to pro- 
claim the daily rising. And when the reports are 
favorable, their joy knows no bounds, for it is their 
meat and drink, their raiment and rest. In its 
fav8r they live, move, and have their earthly being. 
It brings life on their earth, and so becomes a 
striking image of “a pure river of water of life.” 
Before the inundation all vegetation is parched and 
burned up, and the country looks dreary like ours 
in mid-winter. The subsiding of the waters covers 
it again with vernal life. Some peasants scatter 
their seed on the sinking water, which soaks with 
it into the black mud and at once begins to grow, 
without any further attention. Perhaps Solomon 
alludes to this custom, when he says, “ Cast thy 
bread upon the waters ; for thou shalt find it after 
many days.” Then too comes arich feast for all 
manner of birds. Vultures, cormorants, and geese 
thrust their bills into the mud ; long lines ef peli- 
cans are busy along the water’s edge; and flocks 
of the ibis, a white bird the size of a chicken, fly 
through the air in white clouds. Cicero says, “It 
was never known that ariy person in Egypt ever 
abused a crocodile, an ibis, or a cat; for its inhab- 
itants would have suffered the most extreme tor- 
ments, rather than be guilty of such sacrilege.” 
While eating the sweet fish of the Nile, and look- 
ing at these snow-white birds, I had often to think 
that these were adored by the men who built Thebes 
and the Pyramids. The ibis is stit a sacred 
bird to the Egyptians, which, like the stork among 
the Germans, is watched and protected with a half- 
religious care. This accounts for their being so 
very numerous and tame. 

Winter is to the Egyptian what Summer is to 
us. In February we saw the herds grazing amid 
the tall grass; the wheat was in heads, and the 
flax in blossoms ; by day the air was warm as a 
Pennsylvania June, the nights were cool. The hot 
sun and the absence of rain parches and dries up 
all vegetation in the Summer. The cattle are fed 
with dry feed, and the country looks as dreary and 
bare as our Winters. The plagues of Pharaoh must 
have taken place in the latter part of February or 
beginning of March. When the plague of hail 
was sent the cattle were grazing “ in the fields ;” 
“the flax and the barley was smitten; for the 
barley was in the ear and the flax was bolled.” 
The locust followed in the wake of the hail, and 
devoured the remaining vegetation. Generally 
barley and flax ripen in March, wheat and rye in 
April.— German Reformed Messenger. 
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Scientific and Aseful. 
Washing Machines—Correction.—We find by re- 
ference to our file, as also by frequent inquiries re- 
specting the invention commended, that we inad- 
vertently gave the wrong name to the machine. 
There may be others well deserving the notice of 
housekeepers, but the one in use in our own house, 
and of which we felt justified in speaking as we 





may be had of P. & R. French, proprietors, of this 
city. 


Atmosphere of Planets.— Modern telescopic obser- 
vations have most clearly and satisfactorily proved 
that the planets, besides our own, have an encir- 
cling atmosphere. Indeed, the atmospheres around 
the planets are as palpable to sight as the clouds 
which float on our own. Venus and Mercury are 
enveloped in thick atmospheres ; in the former the 
air is especially conspicuous, so that the morning 
and evening twilight may almost be seen in that 
distant world. The atmosphere of Mars is like- 
wise apparent—the clouds may be scen floating on 
it. The ascertained existence of clouds in the 
planets proves more than the mere presence of 
atmospheres upon them. An atmosphere is ne- 
cessary to support clouds, but it is not to be iden- 
tified with them. 
Water is converted into vapor by the agency of 
the sun and wind. This vapor, when it escapes 
from the surface of the liquid, is generally lighter, 
bulk for bulk, than that part of the atmosphere con- 
tiguous to it. It rises into more elevated regions, 
where, by the agency of cold and by electricity, it 
is made to resume its liquid state, but in such mi- 
nute particles, that it floats and forms those semi- 
opaque masses called clouds. Great difficulties, 
however, obstruct inquiries of this nature with re- 
spect to most of the planets. The very presence 
of those atmospheres and the clouds with which 
they are loaded, offers a serious impediment to any 
observations having for their object to ascertain 
the geographical character of their surface. The 
great distance of some of them is a formidable ob- 
stacle to such inquiries ; still, where some peculiar 
circumstances favor the observation, something 
has been done in this investigation — Artisan. 


What is Lager Bier?—Lager is one of our most 
modern institutions. Ten years ago it was only a 
vulgar German word of unknown import; then it 
was looked upon as an insipid Dutch beer; but 
finally a majority, perhaps, will vote that it is “ the 
people's nectar.” Lager has defenders, now,among 
all classes ; they say it is not intoxicating, and that 
it contains a great deal of nourishment. An exam- 
ination of the method of manufacture of lager and 
its composition will clearly show what foundation 
there is for the virtues claimed. 

Beer and ale are the fermented extracts of malt, 
hops being added to give an agreeable flavor. 
Malt is steeped and boiled in water, and the infu- 
sion or solution is then fermented by the addition 
of yeast. The. specific differences of the various 
beers and ales is due to the methods of making the 
malt and conducting the fermentation. The pecu- 
liarity of the lager bier process is that the fermen- 
tation is conducted at a very low temperature, and 
continued for a very long time. 

The chemical change in the fermentation consists 
in the decomposition of the malt extract into car- 
bonic acid gas and alcohol; the malt extract disap- 
pears and alcohol takes its place. The longer fer- 
mentation continues the less will the beer be nour- 
ishing as food, and the more intoxicating it will be 
asadrink. By the conversion of grain into beer 
its nutritive substance is mostly lost, being changed 
into alcohol and gas. Grain extract—even in the 
best shape, as gruel or porridge—is not the most 
fit food for a healthy man; and to claim that beer 
is nourishing from its homeopathic dose of malt 
extract is ridiculous. Lager bier, on account of the 
long continued fermentation, contains less nutritive 
matter and more alcohol than other beer or ale. A 


- 


lager and other beer show that, in 1; #evnalt ex- 
is always in excess over tha ~wavor OF whe each five 
per cen os tha Fone would be obliged to drink 


two or three gallons in order to get from this vil- 


comparison of about twenty chemical analyses of | 


the attention to the addition of about thirty-three 

er cent. of sulphuric acid which he had detected 
{but with some difficulty) in French clarets. An 
easy method of detecting alum, acids, logwood, 
cider, tannin, and other mixtures uséd in the adul- 
teration of wines, is a great desideratum ; chemists 
have notyet made the discovery.—Scientific Ameri- 
can 


Powerful Burning-glass.—An artisan of Islington, 
England, has contrived a burning-glass of such ex- 
traordinary power, that it has not only served to 
concentrate the rays of the sun, but the attention 
of the learned societies in that country. Its diam- 
eter is three feet, and the hardest and most solid 
substances, such as steel, flint, and even platina, 
are melted by it in a few seconds. Nor is the dia- 
mond able to resist it. One weighing ten grains, 
after having been exposed to the lens for half an 
hour, was roduced to six grains. During this time 
it opened and foliated like the leaves of a flower, 
and emitted whitish fumes. When closed again 
it retained its form and polish. 


Toads Living when Shut in Plaster for Years.— 
“M. Seguin,” says the Medical Times and Gazette, 
“ wishing to ascertain what amount of truth there 
is in the marvellous tales told of batrachians being 
found living within the substance of stones, has 
undertaken some experiments upon the matter. 
He enclosed some toads very firmly in plaster, and 
left them for years in the middle of these blocks of 
factitious stone. At various intervals he has broken 
some of these blocks, and has found a certain num- 
ber of the toads alive. One of the animals had re- 
mained thus deprived of air during ten years, an- 
other twelve, and a third fifteen years. Two still 
coptinue enclosed, and as M. Seguin is very old,and 
fears that these two blocks may be lost to the pur- 
poses of science, he offers them to the Academy 
of Sciences, in order that it may hereafter test the 
truth of the phenomenon. M. Flourens announces 
on the part of the Academy its willingness to ac- 
cept them, intending, after a verification of the 
dates of sequestration, to have the plaster broken 
in presence of a commission ad hoc.” 


Sleeping in Damp Rooms.—Rtooms where the plas- 
tering was never dried, either from the want of 
time or from being filled with frost before they had 
a chance to dry, rooms in basements, or on the 
North side of a house shaded by trees or other 
buildings, are very unwholesome for sleeping 
apartments. And what makes the exposure 
greater and the results more serious, a cold is 
taken when the body is in an inactive state, and it 
is very difficult, if not impossible, to throw off such 
colds. Quite a number of cases of severe sickness 
have occurred in the experience of the writer from 
such exposures, and in two or three instances 
death has followed. No one thing is so conducive 
to health as large, airy, and well-lighted rooms for 
sleeping. This is very important where there are 
small children, or persons of feeble constitutions 
or weak lungs. 


Rendering Textile Fabrics Fireproof. — The large 
number of casualties which are caused by the 
dresses of ladies, and other wearing apparel, has 
called the attention of eminent philosophers to 
provide a cheap and effective preventive against 
the same. ’ 

The principal preventives against the combusti- 
bility of textile tabrics, which thus far have been 
proposed, are borax, alum, soluble glass, and 
phosphate of ammonia. The three first named 
materials are equally good for coarse, combusti- 
ble bodies, but they are not fit for the fine woven 
or knitted fabric. Borax, when it dries, puffs. up 
under the action of the kot, smoothing iron, and 
it not only renders the fabric hard, but it also 
comes off in the form of dust. The same thing 
takes place with alum, which furthermore is liable 
to render fine textile fabrics brittle, so that they 
tear when subjected to a slight tension. Soluble 
glass renders the fabric hard and brittle, and it 
acts to a certain extent on the fibres themselves, 
weakening the same, and causing the fibre to tear 
very easy. 

Nothing of this kind takes place with the phos- 
phate of ammonia. It leaves the fabric, after the 
same has been dried in the open air or by the hot 
smoothing-iron, sufficiently soft and pliable with 
the least effect on the fibre, and it may even be 
mixed with the paste used for starching. One 
ounce of this salt is dissolved in one quart of 
water, and the solution is applied to the fabric 
either by itself or mixed with the starch, and the 
fabric is afterwards dried in the open air or by the 
application of a hot smoothing-iron. 

Careful housewives may make an experiment of 
saturating a worthless piece of linen or cotton 
cloth with phosphate of ammonia, and they will find 
that said cloth, on being held over the flame of a 
lamp or candle, will char after a certain timo, but 
it will not burn except on some places, and then 
only after several minutes. If dresses, shirts, and 
other articles of linen, cotton, or paper, would be 
commonly treated with phosphate of lime, the dan- 
ger arising from the catching fire of wearing ap- 
parel, bed-clothes, etc., would be greatly lessened. 
—Scientific American. 
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THE PREACHING OF BROWNLOW NORTH. 


The editor of the Presbylerian, Philadelphia, in 
a recent letter from London, describes the preach- 
ing of this fervid and eloquent layman : 


In the evening of the same day, and in the same 
St. James’s Hall, I heard the celebrated lay-preacher, 
Brownlow North. The spacious building was 
thronged in every part long before the hour for the 
services, and it was easily seen that the preacher’s 
connection with the nobility, and perhaps also the 
novelty ofsuch a man preaching, had drawn together 
an audience of a different class from that oft he after- 
noon. Mr. North, as he afterwards told us, is fifty- 
two years old. During the greater part of these 
cogs he has been a gay man of the world, enjoying 
ife in the usual fashion of that kind of people. 
Since his conversion, he has been absorbed with 
the one idea of telling of Christ Jesus and Him 
crucified ; and, thongh not ordained or licensed as 
a minister, preaches incessantly day and night, 
Sundaysand throughout the week. And his labors, 
as is well known, have been greatly blessed. He 
is a square-built man of middle height, florid com- 
plexion, thick, bushy, dark hair,immense mouth, 
and a nose wide and rather refrouse. The opening 
hymn and prayer were by a minister who, I believe, 
usually accompanies him. Mr. North himself read 
the portion of the Scripture, and even here his ex- 
traordinary fervor showed itself. In the midst of 
his reading, he would burst out into the most earn- 
est, direct, and almost personal appeals to imme- 
diate repentance. He went off at last into a very 
fervid exhortation. He announced as his text 
the opening verses of Heb. xii., but he might al- 
most as well have taken any other passage in the 
Bible,as to its connection with his remarks. He 
by no means stuck to his text. Indeed, his sermon 
was no sermon at all. It was made up of the most 
vehement and excited appeal and exhortation, as 
direct and point-blank as could be ; but, uyfontiny 
nately, there was no bagis of S-—0=7 TS i hig 
wna-welr Tepenting at once, often wi 
fist clenched, and so excited that he bo her ae 
tangled up in his rapid utterances, an b vont 
ni ls ve cnn se scamins wind 0908 
i ss for ’ 
ed to be entirely oreo his band. It is, of course, 





such an amount as would be required 

Spo ay og civilized way. Ale often contains a 
er percentage of alcohol than lager, but the 
¢ extract is still in excess unless the ale be very 
old. : : 

rtain witnesses have testified and courts have 
devided that lager is not intoxicating ; but in re 
of the fact that a pint of lager contains as muc 
alcohol as an ordinary glass of brandy, it mi ‘ht be 
suspected that those witnesses and courts had been 
dulging in lager just at the time they need 
their sober judgment. Finally, it is claimed _ 
lager is a pleasant bitter tonic, stomathic, anti- ys- 
pest &c. But healthy eae wee pe eareine us 

fri who prides se 
agg boven ‘hat lager is too-tonic.— 


an American, suggests 
ientific American. 
Coloring of Adulterated Wines—Although many 
experiments have been instituted by chemists for 
the detection of the coloring matters employed in 
adulterated wines, so as to be able to distinguish the 
true from the false, no very positive results have 
yet been arrived at, because the color of genuine 
wine itself changes with age, and because the 
game colors can be imitated by various substances, 
all of which possess nearly the same elements 
when analyzed) It is believed that some of the 
cheap claret wines contain alum and sulphuric 





i ks of the swelling the ex- 
to onthe} During the last wee 
an mere, by | citement of the people becomes intense, for it is 


acid, and the chemist Lassaigne has lately called 


ed|his deserts in the slightest 


d would just wave a ( 
imopoesible that such preaching could or or 
edify an intelligent congregation of Gospel nae ne ; 
but, after all, even this may be made the wis — 
and power of God to salvation. — Mr. North’s c! = 
acter and social position give him more than ~ - 
nary influence, and his absorbing earnestness are 
a tendency to make an impression on care roe 
minds. In his way, weeds —— fee a - =_ 

; wo 
work; and for the world, eee bat ‘ due 
inistry, who are sometimes at ay 

~ ponds vat to exalt lay-preachers, that what 

“North utters is reallyno preaching at all, at 
least in the sense in which that word is usually 
understood. It.is very much of the same character 
of the exhortations of Methodist exhorters” in 
America. 

The writer also heard Mr. Radcliffe, another lay 


celebrity, and makes the same criticism upon his 


effort. 

Clever, if True.—There came & reverend gentle- 
man to Boston on Anniversary WV eek, to make a 
great speech. He had formerly Ifed in this vicin- 
ity, and contracted debts that he was not careful 
to pay. A friend, to whom he owed a debt, know- 
ing he was expecting to make a great speech, got 





Dechildbood and youth. 


a writ prepared ; and when the speech was about 
to come off, the officer appeared. The leaders 
found out that the speaker was about to be carried 
off, and they became pledged to the officer, if he 
would leave the speaker, the money should be 
forthcoming on the next day. If permitted to 
guess, we should say that the debt was probably 
paid out of the funds of the Unitarian Association. 
— Trumpet. 

« Highfalutin.”— American eloquence is a wonder 
to the world, but Southern eloquence is a wonder 
to America itself. .An editor of Eatonton, Ga., 
in supporting Mr. Johnson, candidate for the Vice- 
Presidency, describes his eloquence, on a certain 
occasion, as follows : 

Johnson rushed upon his foes with the clangor 
of the trumpet and the flash of the battle-axe. 
Like Richard Coeur de Lion among the scimetars 
of Saladin, he strode on, right on, dealing his stal- 
wart blows right and left, and everything was 
borne down by his ponderous arm. Like the 
sleeping lion aroused from his lair by some careless 
intruder, he sprang upon his victims, tore their 
flesh, crunched their bones, and beat their bodies 
to a jelly by hurling them against the earth, that 
trembled to the thunder of his infuriate howls. 
Like the mad bull in the arena, he rushed upon 
those who pricked him with their spears, gored 
into their vitals, tossed them into the air, and 
trampled them under his feet. 
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NOW READY: 
THE SABBATH SCHOOL 


HYMN AND TUNE BOOK. 


Containing 220 Hymns, each set to an appropriate tune, selected 
from the Sabbath Hymn and Tune Book. 96 pages. 

In order to bring the book within reach of all, it will be fur- 
eee, in quantitics, at about the cost of manufacture, as fol- 
OWS : 


Paper covers, $6 per hundred ; stiff covers, cloth backs, $8 ; 
extra cloth, flexible, $12 50. ‘ 


Single copies will be sent by mail, on receipt of advertised 


prices, with four cents (for paper) or five cents (for cloth) addi- 
tional to pay postage. 


MASON BROTHERS, 
Publishers, 


Nos. 5 and 7 Mercer street, New York. 


TEACHERS 
And Literary Institutions 


Will receive gratis, and prepaid, 
IVISON, PHINNEY é& Cco.’s 
Descriptive Catalogues, 
of 168 pages of critical reviews, testimonials, and illustrations of 
over 100 choice : 
SCHOOL AND COLLEGE TEXT BOOKS, 


of which specimens for examination, with a view to introduction 
are furnished to Teachers and School Officers at mar PRICE, an 
first supplies at low rates. See, also, their EDUCATIONAL NEWS, 
sent free to Teachers. No. 5 lately issued. 


me... MATHEMATICAL MONTHLY, illustrated, $3 a-yoar in 
vance, 
IVISON, PHINNEY & Co., 


Educational Publishers, New York. 








RAVEN, BACON, & CO., 
(Successors to BACON & RAVEN,) 


Pianoforte Manufacturers, 
Warerooms, No. 135 Grand street, 
(NEAR BROADWAY,) 


Where a full assortment of instruments may be found, exclusively 
of eur own manufacture, warranted in every respect. 





Communion and Medicinal Wines. 


JAQUES BROTHEBS, 
(SUCCESSORS TO JOHN JAQUES,) 


Manufacture pure Grape Wines for Communion and Medicinal 
uses, as a special supply for the Communion table, the purity of 
which may be confidently relied upon, having been tested and 
approved of by the religious public for a number of years. 

For sale by Pinchot, Brewen & Seabury, 214 Fulton street, 
New York ; Warner & Ray, Utica, N. Y.; French & Richards, corner 
Tenth and Market streets, Philadelphia ; Halsey & King, 168 Clark 
street, Chicago, Tll.; by agents in different sections, and by the 
subscribers at Washingtonville, Orange county, N. Y’. 


° JAQUES BROTHEBS. 
West Troy Bell Foundry. 


[ESTABLISHED 1826.} 


THE SUBSCRIBERS manufacture and have constantly on hand 
an assortment of their superior Church, Academy, Factory, Si - 
boat, Plantation, and other Bells, mounted with “ Menecly’s Pa- 
tent Rotating Yoke,” Tolling Hammer, Clapper Springs, &c., mak- 
ing complete hangings, ready for ringing. All bells warranted. 
For further information apply to 

A. MENEELY’S SONS, Agents, 


West Troy, Albany county, New York 


GROVER & BAKER’S 
CELEBRATED NOISELESS 


FAMILY SEWING MACHINES. 


These machines sew from two spools, as 








purchased from the 
store, requiring no rewinding of thread ; they Hem, Fell, Gather, 
and Stitch im a superior style, finishing each seam by their own 
operation, without recourse to the hand-noedle, as is required by 
other machines. They will do better and cheaper sewing than a 
seamstress can, even if she works for one cent an hour. 

Offices of Exhibition and Sale :—495 Broadway, New York ; 18 
Summer street, Boston ; 730 Chestnut street, Philadelphia ; 181 
Baltimore street, Baltimore ; 58 West Fourth street, Cincinnati ; 
124 North Fourth street, 8t. Louis. 


ag SEND FOR A CIRCULAR. -@ 





HEALTH OF AMERICAN WOME}. 


CONSUMPTION, 
GENERAL DEBILITY, CHRONIC DISEASE, 


THE GRAEFENBERG COMPANY’S 


MEDICAL INSTITUTE. 

On the 1st May, 1860, the Graefenberg Company's Salesrooms 
Consulting Ofek, dad ’eaicat Institute were removed from No. 31 
Park Row to No. % BOND STREET, Nsw Yorx (first door from 
Broadway,) in order to afford greater facilities and a more central 

ion, demanded by the rapi cof in the 


Men are cautious Bg? geen - fd: to medical stat t 
and advertisements. We would have it so, for we wish the Graef- 
enberg Company to be rigidly investigated, knowing that by such 
means alone we can gain friends who are truly valuable, because 
they are CoNvINCED of the truth of our statements. 
‘c valuable o _ ray Medicines do NOT con- 
in one particle of Calomel or Mercury im any form, nor any min- 
eral whatever. This fact is preved beyond a question. et the 
Graefenberg pre tions are made of the most skilfully com- 
pounded vegetable simples of the greatest value and efficacy ; and 
by the blessing of Divine Providence, the theory and practice of 
the Graefenberg Institution has been triumphantly sustained for 
fifteen years. 
THE GRAEFENBERG VEGETABLE PILLS, 
(For Liver Complaint, Dyspepsia, &e. Price 25 centsa box. Four 
boxes sent by mail, free of postage, for one dollar.) 
Have often been considered the leading article in the list of 
Graefernberg modicines ; and when we remember that over 1,800 
pounds, or more than two hundred thousand bores, are often sent out 
from this establishment in a month, there is some reason for giv- 
ing them precedence. BUT, when the great extent and severity of 
female diseases, and irregularities and displacements, with 
their long, sad, and wearying train of constitutional debility and 
suffering is considered, medicine which will restore health to 
American Women, stands out in bold relief and MUST precede all 


others. This is found in 
Mien ssulsuws ana 
eet strong a condition as 


THE G 
auwresvore them to as hea’ 
It will infallibly, positively, invariably 
perplexing, and debilitating symptoms 
commonly knewn as fi diseases, W' 88, irregularities, P 
which weary and render unhappy 80 many women bowen ro 
Farin 3g —t i pe ap dingy neo delicacy and re- 
Soa ane enent hy symptoms attending those dis- 
wn to re} ‘ 
opifteen mene emals and varied experience has proved beyond 
the shadew of a doubt, that this Cathelicon will restore —— 
and general health, of commence and aay utiona 
vigor ; and it will do this at all ages of female life, from he young 
h languidly buddi the ‘ turn of 





cure all those torturing, 


ig into hood , to W: 
e? leaves the system enfeebled and unable to meet the demands 





MD., Secretary and Resident Phy- 
ca Graefenberg t Recmeg n 2 Bond street, New York. 

aa Those guffering from the gravest forms of uterine disease 
and local displacements, together with those Ad aaa 
cancers. rations, and other 
tem me ye cacted childbirth, or injudicious attendance ; those 
requiring peculiarly skilful treatment and care at times of con! 
prea See tes: or others tog frome wiht wo combins 
See aabio peene 3a the very best medical care, will be recelv- 
ed within the walls of the G: oberg Insitute of 8 ee eae - 
erate charge, and be under the care the resident ay sacmanyty ed 
J. F. Bumes). This balding Bos a Deneitel, te any sense ~) 
word, nor can it receive ¢ ; but for all classes 
diseases we bare cated yee ing req! 

ful attent mi 

Grith every confidence in its medical board of stcune, ene S \ 
of the resident physician, who occupies the building with —_ 
fly, and who jg already well known to very many who ——- and 
lids, and. providentially restored to health through his 


\eegr Particulars as to terms, de. can be obtained by addressing the 
Resident Physician, == Sonus F. BRIDGE, M.D., 


in constant attendance at the Buildings of the Institution, 
- : Bond street, New York. Office and salesroom open 


in the evening. 
" raefen| Family Medicines are sold, whole- 
Nors.— All of the Gi berg y =} : 
ORK, 


4 retail, at No. 8 Bond street, and at 
by BARNES & PARE, No, 13 and 16 Pane Row, New 





- f never been able te say of any other medic: 
IN A SINGLE INSTAN 


The Washboard entirely dispensed with, 
THE CATARACT 


WASHING MACHINE, 


Simple, Economical, Durable, and cannot get out of order. 


No Washing Fluids or Acids required ; nothing but Soap and 
Water. 


From 50 to 75 per cent. saved in Clothing, Time, and Labor. 
Prices.—No. 1, $12 ; No, 2, $14; No. 3, $16. 


Machines can be seen in operation at 
No. 494 Broadway, East side, above Broome street. 


Ladies and Gentlemen are invited to call and examine it ; or 
what is better, send your dirty clothes and test it. 


SULLIVAN & HYATT, Proprietors. 
N. B.—WHOLESALE ORDERS will be received at our Office, 
54 BEEKMAN STREET. 


Bellemont, Doniphan County, Kansas, 
ON THE DIRECT ROUTE TO THE GOLD MINES AT 
PIKE’S PEAK and CHERRY CREEK, 





os Ban, siemeted en the Missouri River. 
ie city of St. Joseph, Mo. The 
Hast a distance of four guien 8 


est side, four miles dis 

mont is connected with the latter city 

the Missouri river. The Hannibal and 

plete, and has trains running daily. 

city to Bellemont can now be made in 

by rail. 

This town must necessarily become the 4: 

very large extent of the two Territories, including the 
Although it is scarcely a year old, large warehouses are 

erected and filled with goods, and the merchants are doing a thriv- 
ing business. Building materials of the best are abuit- 
dant, as well as excellent water. Parties des: 
vest can finé no more desirable point in Kansas. ts can now be 
had at reasonable prices, but are enhancing in value every day. 


The Town Company are actively engaged in the 
and completing one of the best stone levees wuths Chale length at 


the Missouri river. 5 Wansietnas 
AMES R. Presiden’ 
JOS. PENNEY, Jr., Secretary. ; - 


Any information regarding the above point, er for the purchase 
of lots, will be cheerfully given, on application, by letter er other- 
wise, to W. K VIN 


No. 40 Murray street, New York. 
N ELEGANT PERSONAL 
REQUISITE, 





There is nothing that adds to the appear- 
ance of ladies, gentlemen or children so much 
as a fine head of hair. There is no prepara- 
tion for young or old that will eempare with 


MRS. 8S. A. ALLEN’S 


World’s Hair Dressing 
Or ZYLOSALSAMUM, 


Price, in large bottles, 37 cents. 

Approved by Chemists, Physicians, and Clergymen, and acknowl- 
edged by all to be superior to any other preparation for dressing, 
preserving, and beautifying the Hair. 
It renders it (however dry), soft, silky, and glossy, and is a sure 
preventive of SCURF and DANDRUFF. 
REV. JAS. HOYT, Pastor Presbyterian church, Orange, N. J., 

says: “Ihave used Mrs. S. A. Allen’s World’s Hair Dressing 
with very great benefit in my family. Its cleansing and healing 
properties, removing dandruff, and giving to the hair a natural 
and healtby tone and softness, surpass those of any preparation 
known to me.”’ 


How elegant is a splendid Head of Hair! You can have it by 
using the above. 


If your hair is grey or thin, use 
Mrs. 8S. A. ALLEN’S 


World’s Hair Restorer. 


IT IS NOT A DYE. 


Price, in large bottles, $1 50. 
The only reliable preparation for restoring Grey Hair to its ori 
inal youthful appearance, without injury to the scalp, and will ne 
stain or soil. 
’ Grey haired, bald, or persons with diseases of hair or scalp, 
read the following, and give the articles a trial : 
Rey. J. WEST, No. 6 Washington place, Brooklyn, says: “lam 
happy to bear testimony to the value and efficacy of this prepa- 
ration of Mrs. Allen’s, in the most liberal sense, and also thank- 
fully acknowledge thetuse of it im curing my baldness and gray- 
ness.”? 
REV. C. A. BUCKBEE, New York city, Ast. Treas. Bible Union. 
REV. WM. "New York city’ 
REV. J. McKEE, New York city. 
REV. E. R. FAIRCHILD, New York city. 
REV. D. T. WOOD, Middletown, N. Y. 
REV. A. FRINK, Silver Creek, N. Y. 
REV. JAMES McFARLANE, Esopus, N. Y. 


> All the above, and many others recommend it. 
Depot, 355 Broome street, New York. 
FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
e 
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EETHING | 
MRS. WINSLOW, 


An experienced Nurse and Female Physician, presents to th 
attention of mothers, her 


SOOTHING SYRUP, 


FOR CHILDREN TEETHING, 


which greatly facilitates the process of teeth 
gums, reducing all infammation—will allay 
modic action, and is 
SURE TO REGULATE THE BOWELS. 
Depend upon it, mothers, it will give rest to yourselves, and 
RELIEF AND HEALH TO YOUR INFANTS. 


We have put up and sold this article for over ten and 
CAN SAY, IN CONFIDENCE AND TRUTH of it, what we have 


by softening 
» PAIN and are 


q (CE TO EFFECT A 

timely used. Never did we know an instance of dissat! 

any one who used it. On the contrary, all are delighted with is 
ations, and speak in terms of commendation of its 

effects and medical virtues. We speak in this matter ‘ 

DO KNOW,” after ten years’ experience 

REPUTATION FOR THE F WHAT WE 

DECLARE. In almost every instance where the infant is 

from pain and exhaustion, relief will be found in fifteen or 

minutes after the Syrup is administered... 

This valuable preparation is the prescription of one of 

EXPERIENCED and NURSES in New England, 

been used with NEVER FAILING SUCCESS in 


THOUSANDS OF CASES. 

It not only relieves the child from pain, but invigorates the 

stomach and boweis, corrects acidity, and gives tone and energy 

tothe whole system. It will almost instantly relieve 

GRIPING IN THE BOWELS, AND WIND COLI0, 

and overcome convulsions, which, if not speed! end in 

death. We believe it the BEST and REMEDY 

WORLD, in all cases of DYSENTERY and DIARRHG@A IN CHIL 

DREN, whether it arises from teething, or 

We would say to every mother who has a child outiring trem ony. 

of the foregoing complaintse—DO NOT LET Vor. = 

Son ine phesfoseee a= 

Sold by Druggists threughout the world. 

Principal Office, 13 Cedar street, New York. 
PRICE ONLY 25 CENTS PER BOTTLE. 


WOOD BROTHERS 


HAVE REMOVED TO 


No. 896 Broadway, New York, 
ONE DOOR BELOW WALKER STREEBR 








In directing notice to their removal 


woon BROTHBIHS 
Beg to call attention of purchasers to their large stock 


FINE CARRIAGES, 
MADE BY THEMSELVES, 


lightness, and strength ; 
With great regard to elegance, comfort, ie ae 
particularly adapted to park and walersng-t ' 


427" Mtustrated Catalegues, or Drowings and Specifeitions 
ent on application. 








THE EVANGELIST, JULY 26, 1860. 








Practica, Taovants on tae First Forty Cuaprers 
OF THE | ov ‘rue Proruer Isaun. By Lady 
Verney, by James Nisbet 
& Co. Sold in‘New York by Charles Scribner, 
Grand Street. 

The production of such a volume as this, isa 

beautiful token of that union of the utmost refine- 
ment and culture with a simple Christian faith, 
which one meets with, and that not rarely, in the 
higher classes of English society. It was written 
by the wife of Sir Harry Verney, a distinguished 
Baronet and member of Parliament. To rare intel- 
lectaal endowments, and the education of her rank, 
Lady Verney united the humblest piety, and spent 
her life in acts of devotion and charity. For the 
instruction of her own household, she prepared 
these meditations on the Evangelical Prophet, to 
be used in the devotional exercises of her family— 
and which were afterwards her own consolation 
in a period of ‘sickness and at the approach of 
death. During the last two months of her life, 
while mourning the loss of a beloved daughter, and 
in view of her own departure, she found the sim- 
ple faith here inculcated, sustaining her own heart 
in perfect peace,and imparting to others around her 
the same tranquillity. After her death these pages 
were printed privately for the use of her family 
and friends, by whom they were so much esteemed 
and valued, that her husband has been led to con- 
sent to their publication, and by him they are most 
appropriately dedicated to her ever-precious mem- 
ory. 

Of course a series of religious meditations thus 
prepared, do not aspire to the character of a com- 
mentary. Yet with no parade of exegetical learn- 
ing, they are evidently the production of a highly 
cultivated and thoughtful mind, that delighted in 
sacred themes, and seem to us happily adapted to 
draw instruction from a book not always easily un- 
derstood, or so much read as its peculiar character 
deserves. It may be a gratification to him, who re- 
calls the hours when these pages were first read in 
his own household, to know that the same thoughts 
may bring peace to many a sick bed on this 
side the Atlantic, and diffuse consolation in homes 

visited by sorrow. 


Tae Minp anp Worps or Jesus; and the Faithful 
Promise. The Morning and Night Watches. 
By Rev. J. R. MacDuff, D.D., Author of “ Foot- 
steps of St. Paul,” &c., &. New York: Robert 
Carter & Brothers. 

Both of these little. volumes, by the eloquent 
author of “The Footsteps of St. Paul,” and other 
works, which have made his name as familiar in 
this country as in Scotland, are of a devotional 
character, the first consisting of comments upon 
texts of Scripture, suitable for each day of the 
month ; the other of prayers and meditations ap- 
propriate for morning and evening worship. There 
is much in their tender, fervent, earnest, and hum- 
ble spirit to remind us of McCheyne. The Chris- 
tian wha seeks “aids” to devotion, will find in 
these miniature volumes something to meet his 
wants. The price of each is only 30 cents. 


as 


Poems and Thoughts in 
With an In- 
New York: Derby 


Gorn ix THE BuaDe. 

Prose. By Crammond Kennedy. 

. troduction by C. B. Conant. 
& Jackson. 


The pleasant face of the author, which looks up- 
eon us as we open this volume, disarms criticism. 


His youthful appearance, yet bright and intelligent ' 


countenance, are a far better introduction than that 
which bears the name, although we would not take 
exception to the latter. His estimate of the poetry 
is a modest one. Whilea devout spirit pervades 
these pages, the style, the writer himself confesses, 
“ ig plainly that of a young person, and is marked 
by occasional redundancy, by some repetition of 
pet phrases, and sometimes by too great elabora- 
tion of thought,” yet he hopes that,“ it is perhaps 
as free from these and other defects as could be 
expected.” . 


A Row Turover Evrors. 


By Erastus C. Benedict. 
D. Appleton & Co. 


The title of this book will relieve the reader | 


from all apprehension of anything elaborate or te- 
dious. The author was rapid in his movements, 
but his narrative illustrates the fact that “he that 
runs mayread.” He has given graphic pictures of 
the scenes he witnessed and the objects he visited, 
and he has done it in a genial spirit and in an at- 
tractive style. He visited London, Paris, Nice, 
Genoa, Leghorn, Pisa, Rome, Tivoli, Naples, Pom- 


peii, Florence, Bologna, Trieste, Vienna, Prague, | 


Dresden, Leipsic, Berlin, Munich, Zurich, Geneva, 
Strasburg, Rotterdam, Amsterdam, Antwerp, and 


numerous other important places and objects both | 


on the Continent and in Great Britain. 

The historical acquaintance with the objects de- 
scribed, which is here evinced, the freedom of 
comment on whatever subject is suggested, and the 
rapid, but usually neat and graceful style in which 
the narrative is given, lend a peculiar charm to 
the book. He who is denied the privilege of 
making the tour of Europe in person, will find here 
@ pleasing substitute. 


Traviata, Reskarcues, anp Missionary Lazors; 

during an eighteen years’ residence in Eastern 
Africa. By the’ Rev. Dr. J. Lewis Krapf, with 
an Appendix. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 

As we have noticed this work at length, in our 
editorial columns, and inserted extracts from it, it 
is only necessary here to give its title in full, and 
to inform our readers that it is for sale in this city 
by Sheldon & Co. 


The Presbyterian Parlor Magazine. This is the 
second number of this work, which we noticed 
on ite first appearance. The nett profits are to 
be appropriated to the fund for disabled ministers, 
or the needy families of deceased ministers. The 
list of contributors embraces some of the highest 
names in the Presbyterian churches of this country. 
In the present number is a fine portrait of Father 
Chiniquy. Published by Allan Pollock, 702 Chest- 
nut street, Philadelphia. 

The Living Age (Littell, Son & Co., Boston,) for 
last woek, No. 842, has quite an attractive mis- 
cellany of articles, among others one on the Works 
of DeQuincey, one on the Humboldt Correspon- 
denoe, and one on the Protestant Movement in 
Italy, a subject to which we shall revert hereafter. 


Harper's Monthly for August contains, among 
ether articles: To Red River and Beyond, by Man- 
ton Marble; John Bull in Japan, by A. H. Guern- 
sey; the Battle of Bennington, by Thomas Dunn 
English; Before Breakfast, by Rose Terry; The 
Gruise of the Two Deacons, by Fitzhugh Ludlow; 
Jo Daviess of Kentucky, by R. F. Coleman, &o., 
&c. The article on Jo. Daviess is interesting, and 
ia a valuable contribution to American History. 


Our Musical Friend. This excellent periodical 


has now become a monthly, and is published at 
$1 GOa-year. Each number contains from three 


to five pieces of music by the best composers. It 
one of the cheapest forms in which 


ig probably 
amateurs can themselves of what they 


possess 
most desire, 0, B. Seymour, 458 Broadway. 


The Atlantic Monthly for August opens with an 
essay entitled “The Carnival of the Romantic.” 
Mr. Kennedy continues his “Legend of Maryland.” 
“Victor and Jacqueline” will be found lively. An 
essay on “Tobacco” discusses that question with 
learning. “Shakespeare done into French,” is 
amusing. “A Journey in Sicily,” “The Professor's 
Story,” and a Review of Darwin on the Origin of 
Species, are other interesting articles. 

The Free Will Baptist Quarterly, for July, has 
articles on Inspiration, The Two Covenants, The 
Revival in Ireland, Forces in the Formation of 
Character, Universalism, Advantages and Disadvan- 
tages of a Permanent Pastorate—of which we may 
have something to say hereafter—and Webster's 
and Worcester’s Dictionaries. 


New York Musical iew and Gazette. To be 
well informed in the progress of musical science 
one needs to have in hand this publication, issued 
fortnightly by Mason Brothers. Each number has 
one or more pieces of music in addition to the 
reading matter. It is published at $1 per annum. 


Literary Intelligence. 

— Messrs. Appleton & Co.'s new list of works in 
press includes several books of much interest. 
Among the original American publications are E. C. 
Benedict’s ‘Run Through Europe’ (a notice of which 
appears in another column) ; a novel ‘by a lady of 
New England’ (whom report says is Miss Prescott, 
author of ‘ Sir Rohan’s Ghost’ ), called ‘ The Ebony 
Idol;’ Bishop Doane’s ‘Life and Writings,’ to 
form five volumes octavo ; several classical school- 
books; and continuations of the large national 
serial works for which this house is celebrated, as 
volume ten of the ‘New American Cyclopedia,’ 
and the twentieth volume of Mr. Benton’s ‘Abridg- 
ment of the Congressional Debates.’ Their reprints 
comprise Miss Yonge’s new book, ‘Hopes and 
Fears ;’ a condensed edition of Dean Trench on 
the Parables ; Mr. Buckle’s long-looked for second 
volume of ‘History of Civilization in England ;’ 
Macaulay’s newly-collected Miscellanies; and a 
beautiful library edition of Shakespeare, the text 
printed in large and legible type, without note or 
comment, from a special revision by Mrs. Mary 
Cowden Clark. 

— ‘The Pathfinder ; or, the Inland Sea,’ by J. 
Fenimore Cooper, has been issued by W. A. 
Townsend & Co.- This, as all the other volumes in 
the series, is illustrated from drawings by F. 0. C. 
Darley. Each succeeding volume abundantly ful- 
fils the promise made at the’ commencement, and 
the series make one of the finest library sets ever 
got up in this country. 

— J. B. Lippincott & Co. issue ‘Science a Wit- 
ness for the Bible,’ by Rev. W. N. Pendleton, D.D. 

— Messrs. Ticknor & Fields, of Boston, issue ‘Brief 
Biographies,’ by Samuel Smiles, the author of 
‘ Self-Help ;’ a new volume of poems by Whittier ; 
a volume of Sermons by Horace Mann ; Poems by 
the late Rev. Wm. Croswell, D.D. ; and a volume by 
the venerable Dr. Walker, late of Harvard. Their 
late reprints are ‘ The Life of Bacon,’ by Hepworth 
Dixon; ‘Six Lectures on the various’ forces of 
Matter,’ by Prof. Faraday, with illustrations; two 
books for young people, by Capt. Mayne Reid, one 
a ‘Book of Animals,’ the other ‘Old People,’ a 
work on Ethnology, profusely illustrated. 

—A small consignment of books and manu- 
scripts, the property of an old Italian family, from 
; Rome, was recently sold in London. The number 
of lots was 316 only, and two or three packing 
cases would have held the whole, yet so high was 
the quality of the articles that the proceeds of the 
sale amounted to £4,124 17s 6d, or more than $20,- 
000. Among the printed books were several rare 
works, on early American ‘discovery. 

_— The copyrights of Peter Parley’s works are 
estimated to be worth $75,000. The copyright of 
Mr. Bancroft’s history is probably—next to that 
| of Webster’s Dictionary—the most valuable in the 
United States. 

— The Florence correspondent of the Boston 
Transcript gives the following description of the 
author of ‘Adam Bede’ and ‘The Mill on the 
Floss’ : 

Miss Evans would be called ‘ugly’ by thought- 
less persons, but the more discriminating pronounce 
her intelligent and interesting in appearance. She 
is a woman of forty (probably), tal] in stature, 
i large in build, of fair complexion, golden hair, fine 
teeth, light eyes, long nose, and the face is alto- 
gether long. In the heaviness of jaw and highness 
of cheekbones, she greatly resembles a German. 


' The expression of her face is gentle .and amiable, 
, while her manner is particularly timid and retiring. 











AB x The English government has set apart £11,- 
500 for Dr. Livingstone’s expedition; of this 
; amount the sum of £5,000 is for a new steamer, 
the former having become unserviceable. The 
Cape Legislature have appropriated funds for the 
purpose of establishing an inland communication 
with the party, regarding the discoveries as of the 
greatest importance to that colony. 
—_—_—___-— 

Great Excitement prevails in Halifax owing to the 
discovery of an extensive district of gold quartz, 
of rich quality, at Tangier river. The spot where 
the gold has been discovered is in the woods some 
distance from any settlement, but it is said that 
one thousand people are already “off to the dig- 
gins.” The steamer Nepiune, with passengers, 
has made a trip to one of the nearest bays. 





FOREIGN SUMMARY. 

European dates are to the 13th of July. 

Great Britain.—Italy and Garibaldi had been de- 
bated in the House of Lords. Lord Brougham said 
he thought the constitution granted to Naples 
would be a great failure, and he hoped it would 
fail to save the detestable tyrant of Naples. Ona 
previous day a motion favoring the use of the 
Bible in the government schools of India, was gotten 
rid of by the previous question, moved by Lord 
Brougham. The amount asked for contemplated 
war operations in China, is £3,800,000. Hopes of 
a peaceful settlement are nearly abandoned. The 
acquiescence of all the powers who signed the 
treaty of Vienna in the proposed conference on 
the Savoy question is regarded as certain, but it is 
not likely that the conference will take place (in 
Paris) before October. Midnight meetings for the 
restoration of fallen women are being held in Glas- 
gow as well as in London, Success attends the 
efforts of good men in this most charitable work. 


France.—Accounts from the Provinces state that 
the subscriptions for the Papal loan are numerous. 


| The Bishops have taken the lead. The Bishops of 


Moulins and Poitiers have each given 10,000f. 
Napoleon has declined a proposal from Russia to 
erect an equestrian statue in his honor. He says 
such things ought not to be done for any man dur- 
ing his lifetime. It is said that the Emperor of the 
French (very much on whose account England now 
takes on so much military zeal) has authorized the 
formation of a National Rifle Association like that 
in England. The person under whose direction it 
will be placed is Mr. Jules Gérard, the famous lion 
killer. ® 

The American residents in Paris gave a fele 
champetre on Wednesday, to celebrate the 84th 
Anniversary of the Declaratian of the Independ- 
ence of the United States. Mr. Cobden was pres- 
ent. 

In order not to obstruct the free action of the 
Turkish Government, and to leave to it complete 





' responsibility, the French Cabinet has decided that 
, the commanders of the men-of-war sent to Syria 
shall abstain from all intervention, and confine 
themselves to preserve the French Consulate, and 
offering refuge to all Christians who might want it. 


Rome.—The effective strength of the Papal army 
under Lamoriciere amounted to 19,000 men. The 
Paris correspondent of the London Times says: 
“According to the last accounts received from Rome 
the Pope is not only disposed to grant a liberal 
constitution, but he is also further inclined to ad- 
here to the suggestions of the Emperor Napoleon, 
to constitute a federative empire as the best solu- 
tion of the Italian question. Liberal Pope! The 
Trish volunteers were leaving Rome for Spoleto, on 
the 7th, where a corpse of 10,000 men is to be con- 
centrated before the fortress. The total number 
of Irish who have arrived, or are expected to arrive, 
amount to 400. The army is being paid at the 
same rate as when on service in the field. The 
Irish have much trouble. At Dieppe 26 of them 
landed, but their passports being not en regle, they 
were seiit to Paris to the Prefect of Police. Napo- 
leon is not anxious to forward fresh recruits to 
Rome. At Vienna 39 of them appeared, having re- 
turned from Trieste almost in rags, and appealed 
in vain for aid at the British Consulate. They were 
sent to the frontiers in charge of the police, as 
paupers. Those who have gotten as far as Rome, 
are worse ; detested by the Romans as coarse, ugly, 
drunken, barbarians; and the enlisting them makes 
the Pope more unpopular than ever. 


Naples and Sicily.—There is nothing additional as 
to Garibaldi’s reported movement towards Messina, 
where Naples has now concentrated 20,000 troops. 
Palermo advices to the 3d,state that Garibaldi had 
held a review of 9,000 volunteers, most of them 
young. He had issued a decree threatening with 
banishment and even with death, whoever should 
rise against the former police, and stating that 
special commissioners had been appointed to dis- 
cover those functionaries whd had oppressed the 
people. At Naples, the proclamation of the new 
liberal Constitution had been received with indiffer- 
ence. The refusal of Signor Manna to accept office 
had created a bad impression. The Neapolitan 
exiles in Turin were nearly all returning to Naples. 

It is evident that Austria, Russia, and perhaps 
France, are urgently pressing the Sardinian Cabinet 
to listen to the concessions and overtures of the 
King of Naples, and consent to the conclusion of an 
alliance between Naples and Piedmont. The Gov- 
ernment of the latter kingdom does not conceal its 
aversion to the proposition. The Opinione at 
Turin says in reference to the proposed alliance 
with Naples: : 

“The ministry firm!y adhere to the national prin- 
ciple, and refuse to enter into engagements which 
might carry them away from the line of policy they 
have always followed. Itis necessary to temporize, 
in order to neutralize the activity of diplomatists, 
who think that Piedmont, to save the Neapolitan 
dynasty, should adhere to the proposed alliance. 
Such an alliance is inadmissable on account of the 
opposition of public opinion.” 

Sicily has obtained a loan and volunteers, and 
material is being embarked at Genoa for Palermo. 
The volunteers are reckoned at 4,000. The French 
Consul had refused to sfgn the papers of a French 
steamer clearing out for Sicily. The new Govern- 
ment at Naples is being consolidated. 

Unless Garibaldi moves very soon upon Naples, 
it is probable that the favorable juncture to relieve 
the Pope and Bomba of further temporal responsi- 
bility in Italian affairs will have passed. As now 
appears young Bomba’s “ illness ” was all a sham. 
When Baron Brenier had forced him to an inter- 
view, and convinced him that he had no chance 
but by a thorough understanding with the Sovereign 
of North Italy, foreign aid being utterly out of the 
question, the juvenile Bourboh felt a qualm of con- 
science at any alliance with an “ excommunicated 
power, “and feigned sickness to allow of leave and 
license from the Court of Rome, which performance 
occupied two days. On receipt of the “ dispensa- 
tion,” this monarch of an independent kingdom 
was at liberty to transact the business of the State, 
and proclaim to the world his desire for intimate 
communion with a Sovereign under full Papal ban. 
Such (says a well informed writer) is the farce as 
seen from behind the stage. 


Syria.—The destruction of Zahleh, the last strong- 
hold of the Christians, and the spread of the civil 
war isconfirmed. Thousands of Christians, includ- 
ing women and children, have been slaughtered, 
and forty villages burned. Pestilence and famine 
are looked for. The French Ambassador at Con- 
stantinople had been instructed to notify the Tur- 
kish Government that from feelings of humanity, 
France was bound to put a stop to the massacres 
of the Christians in Syria, and that, as the Turkish 
authorities were not capable of protecting the 
Sultan’s subjects, France would concert measures 
with the «other powers to stop the bloody scenes 
which were being enacted. Two French vessels- 
of-war had been ordered to cruise before Beirut, 
and two English vessels had been ordered to the 
same locality. Not much will be effected yntil 
an active land force of soldiers is sent. The Leb- 
anon hordes will not be stopped by any number 
of “ official instructions ” and ships-of-war at Bei- 
rut. The following incident at the taking of 
Zahleh, shows the spirit of the war : 

The Druses had gained the suburbs of the town, 
and had succeeded in setting fire to about a score of 
houses, when the Christians rallied and drove them 
out upon the plain. The Druses were led bya 
most ferocious and blood-thirsty chief, Kange el 
Amad. In the Christian army was a lad of four- 
teen years of age, who determined to die in defence 
of his home. He rushed into the ranks of the 


enemy, and shooting the chief, fell, pierced by 
spears dnd bullets. The chief was killed. 


PE Ee Ee | 
Mexico.— Advices from the city of Mexico to the 
29th of June, say that the Liberals would be in 
possession of the capital in less than two months. 
Indeed, it was more than suspected that the garri- 
son was all ready to pronounce in favor of Juarez. 
One regiment, which had been sent against a small 
force of the Liberals at San Augustine, had desert- 
ed the Church Party on the road. Miramon had 
been repeatedly defeated near Guadalajara, and his 
army was totally disorganized. At last accounts 
he was endeavoring to reach the capital, where his 
prestige had become greatly damaged through his 
reverses. Another forced loan had been collected 
in the city, together with a “ contribution” of one 
per cent. on capital. The English merchants had 
addressed Mr. Matthews, the British Minister, on 
the subject, but he, having broken off all relation 
with the Government, could do nothing for them. 
They paid the money under protest. The Ameri- 
cans, of course, could not help themselves, as the 
party in power there fully understand the unpro- 
tected position in which they are placed by the 
| refusal of our Government to interfere in their be- 
, half. Meantime a new source of trouble has ap- 
| peared in Southern Mexico. Advices received in 
| Washington from Vera Cruz report that the State 
of Chiapas had been invaded by a party of filibus- 
ters from Guatamala, who burned several hacien. 
, das, and carried off a large amount of booty. 


| Hayti and St. Domingo.—About 3,000 emigrants 
had arrived from Venezuela in St. Domingo. Gen- 
eral Santana was on the line between Hayti and 
St. Domingo with three thousand troops, and ready 








to declare war against the Haytians, on account of 


General Geffard trespassing on his dominions. A 


skirmish had taken place at Cercado on June 30th. 
The trouble had arisen from an attempt to raise 


the value of the paper money and from othey 


causes. 
_——@—__ 


Pike’s Peak a Humbug.—A Mr. Windoes of Chi- 
cago, after spending two months in the gold re- 
gions, where there are from 50,000 to 80,000 others, 
has returned home. He says: “A few are get- 
ting out some gold, but the vast majority are des- 
tined to be sorely disappointed. There is some 
gold, but its abundance has been vastly exagger- 
ated.” He thinks that not more than one in twenty 
will make expenses. Most of the quarts taken out 
has proven so inferior, that it would not pay for 
crushing. Q@ne or two mills were doing well, but 
the prospect for the others was anything but flat- 
tering. Upon the whole, Mr. Windoes thinks 
Pike’s Peak a failure, and gives an indigo coloring 
to the whole thing. 


cosioniiisigietoetinceinesial 

The Harvest.—Onto.—Wheat, equal in quantity 
and quality to any ever known and harvested in 
good order. Oats fair and Corn promising well. 
The grain crop of 1857 was about 136,000,000 
bushels, and will be more this year; 25,000,000 
being Wheat, Oats about the same, and the balance 
chiefly in Corn. 


Inp1ana.— Wheat and Corn crops both unusually 
large—the former well secured and the latter 
growing finely. 

Intinors.— Wheat all secured and some of it mar- 
keted. The average yield is large, and the qual- 
ity excellent. The surplus for export will be 
greater than on any previous year. One dollar a 
bushel is paid at Springfield for the best Wheat, 
and contracts for future delivery at that rate. 


Wisconstn.—At last accounts everything was 
favorable for an immense and unprecedented crop 
of Wheat in this State. Harvest has but just 
commenced, and it will be ten days or more before 
the crop will be secured. 

Iowa.—The same report as from Wisconsin, and 
all the crops are looking well. In Southern Iowa 
harvest is over. 

Micniean.—This forms no exception to the sister 
States of the Northwest. The Wheat harvest is 
pretty much concluded, and there will be a large 
surplus for exportation, and very fine Wheat it is. 

Kentucky.—The Wheat is not only harvested 
but much of it has been sold. The crop is a good 
one. 

PENNSYLVANIA AND New Yorx.—The crops are 
good in these States. The Wheat is not unusually 
heavy but plump and bright. The fruit crop in all 
sections will be comparatively good. 


Commercial and Mlonetary, 


The Weekly Averages of the Banks of the City of 
New York, on Saturday, July 21, 1860, present in 
the aggregate the following changes from the pre- 
vious exhibit of July 14: 


ERCTONGS Th TORNB sis oo cc ccccceswcccccvcciccecces 30ce Gl SOE SSS 
DOMORRO 1D HPOCO.. . nao cccccccsecccccscccccasaccccoess S00 TIM 

rease in Circulation..............cececeecesececreee 141,914 
Increas® in Undrawn Deposits........... eoecee 1,611,204 


Including the Clearing-house operations of the 
week, which show the inter-exchanges between | 
the Banks, and including, also, the Sub-Treasury ; 
statement of Saturday, the following is the general , 
comparison with the previous exhibit: 
July 21, 1860. 
SP erererrr 
REE GS coiiaxt cae ttnsns A eoate 128,428 489 
Specie 
Circulation ....... se.ssesaee 
Gross Deposits ............. 
ME S30 fen Uae ss coe ssn 


REO ia io tse i ces 5405 coos 
In Sub-Treasury 


July 14, 1860, 
$69,433,060 
127,123,166 


84259435 

5,432,789 5,404,367 
The Spéeie average is two millions ahead of the 

same time last year, while the Sub-Treasury balance 


is also larger by $267,000. The average of Loans 


and Discounts has gone up this week over a million 
of dollars, chiefly, no doubt, on temporary Loan 
and short-date Discounts. The loans are now 
seven millions more than they were at this time 
last year. If they should continue to expand, the 
banks will find that they have not specie enough 
to stand the drain that will set in this Fall. There 
is no change in money to report. The papers say 
that the supply at 5 for short and.6 for long paper 


is large enough to keep the market easy ; on call | me 
The Sub- |? 


there is plenty of money at 5 per cent. 
Treasury did a large business on Monday; the re 


ceipts were $383,906—of which $131,000 was for | 
the balance at ! 


the close, $5,396,614. The rates for Exchange for | fo B003 : gal chblows, 350: Charleston, 2a2 50. 
? “4 ? ? ? ? 


; Long Island White, 50c. per bushel; Dykeman, 
/ 56; and Mercers $1. Bermuda Onions, $4 per 100 
| lbs. New Jersey Turnips, $3a4 per 100 bunches, } 
/ and $1.25 per bbl. 


customs; the payments, $420,082 ; 


the Boston mail on Wednesday open steady, at 
109% on London ; f.5.143g on Paris ; without much 
business thus far. 

The California arrival on Monday supplies about : 
$700,000 in Gold and Silver Bullion, in large coin, 


which will no doubt be taken up for the steamer | 


Vanderbilt, on Saturday. The present California 
steamer is the first of the three times per month 
arrangement, and is, consequently, only ten days 
later than the previous packet. Business people 
at San Francisco had not accustomed. themselves 
to the change, which accounts for the moderate 
shipment of Bullion by this opportunity. Trade at 
San Francisco was dull, and one or two heavy fail- 
ures in the jobbing trade had contributed to the 
depression in prices. 


COURSS OF THE STOCK EXCHANGE FOR TUE WEEK. 
New Loan of United States. ...........ececeeerecsececece 102/(@102 
New York Central 84@82 
New York and Eric.... eseee -20%@24U@z21% 
in, 42 » (@4334(@43 
13%,@75 w743¢ 
Michigan Guaranteed. , ......s..sceeessseeee eo oee + D8(M89% @3T 
Michigan Southern old 
Michigan Central 
Toledo .......++ 


Ge Tugedonss cheep ce'vtdy 4«-c.c— an 


Illinois Central......... om pS Stewnesses sar cetencdsacens 67@71 
Panama..... eevee 


reuse 12TH @I1A 


se full prices—the tendency being in sellers’ favor. 


Tllinois Central Bonds.......... 
Hudson River... ......... .. 
Harlem Preferred. ..... 
Delaware and Hudson 
Burlington and Quincey 


@A2% 
96 34 @96 46 
764 @784@78 


| 90a100c.; for city use, $1 05al 10 has been paid. 


i bring 124ga25c. per bbl. more than the above quo- ; 


| much changed nevertheless, and the Fall trade can | 


18@19%4(@16% | 8 
53%4@54@d: 


68/@70/@68 | 
| 150 do. Donskoi, to arrive, on terms not made pub- 


| stocks were lower; but between the boards a 
rally took place, and in the afternoon the market 
, Was considerably better, with a general inquiry. 


NEW YORK PRODUCE MARKET. 
New York, July 23, 1860.—6 p. m. 

Asugs.—Sales, 70 bbls. at $5 121¢ for Pots, and 
5 6214 for Pearls, per 100 lbs. 

Corrse.—Sales, 650 bags Rio at 15al51/c.; 1,300 
bags Ceylon at 15c.; and 300 bags Maracaibo’ at 
145al5c. per lb.; usual terms. 

LouR AND Mrau.—The market for State and 
Western Flour has become dull and heavy, and, in 
order to effect transactions to any considerable ex- 


erably. The sales for shipment have been mode- 
rate, and operations have, for the most part, been’ 
confined to the wants of the local and Eastern 


are less favorable for shipments, and exercised a 
depressing influence. Prices declined 5al0 cents 
per bbl., making a total depreciation since Tuesday 
of last week, of 10a20 cents per bbl. Superfine 
State, $5 05a5 10; inferior to very choice extra 
State at 5 30a5 50, chiefly af 5 40; superfine 
Western at 5a5 10; extra Iowa and Wisconsin at 


6 15; very inferior extra Ohio at 5 40a5 45; round- 


hoop extra Ohio, shipping brands, at 5 50a5 60 per | Mocha 


bbi.; fancy Genesee, 5 50a5 60; extra Genesee, 5 
75a7 25. Canadian is inactive, including superfine, 
at 5a5 10, and inferior to very choice extra, chiefly 
at 5 25a7 50 per bbl. Rye Flour continues quiet 
at $3 50a4 25 for fine and superfine per bbl. Corn 
Meal is selling slowly at $3 45a3 50 for Jersey, and 
3 65a3 70 for Brandywine, per bbl. 

Fisu.—Dry Cod are steady, and the only cargo 
afloat, consisting of 2,000 qtls. George’s, has been 
taken at $4 20a4 30. Mackerel remain quiet; 250 
bbls. No. 1 sold at $16 75. 

Grain.—Wheat has been freely offered and 
prices have declined. The demand has been re- 
stricted. We heard of sales on Monday of 87,500 
bushels, including White Michigan at $1 37; red 
Western Winter} at 130; Milwaukee Club at 1 
25al 26; Racine Spring at 1 22; Chicago Spring 
at 1 21; poor red State (Winter) at 1 20 per bush. 
Corn was depressed on Monday, and prices favored 
buyers. Sales have been reported of only 63,000 
bushels at 61a62c., chiefly at 6lc. for sound mixed 
Western ; 63a64c. for Yellow Western per bushel. 
During the previous week it sold for 63a64c. for 
mixed Southern—65a67c. for Round Yellow. Rye 
is in moderate demand at 8la82c. per bushel. Oats 
rule quiet, including poor to prime Canada, at 37a 
40c.; Western, 38a40c.; State, 40a41c.; Jersey 
and Pennsylvania, 36a39c. per bushel. Beans are 
steady, with sales of 300 bbls. State at $1 05. 
Canada pears are quiet at 75 cents from wharf, and 
80a83 from store. Black Eye Peas in demand, and 
all in market, amounting to about 300 bags, have 
been taken at $3 25 per two bushels. 

Provistons.—Pork has been less active ; sales on 
Monday, New Mess at $19 35a19 40; New Prime 
at 14 311a14 373g ; Old Mess at 18 50a18 56%; 
and Old Prime at 12 50 per bbl. Cut Meats con- 
tinue scarce and quiet at 10%allc. for Hams, and 
819a83(c.for Shoulders per lb. Lard is in request. 
The day’s transactions add up 350 tcs. and bbls., at 
1314al31¢c. per lb. Beef is unaltered. 370 bbls. 
were disposed of, in lots, at, $8 50a10 50 for re- 
packed Western Mess; 1lal2 50 for extra West- 
ern Mess ; 4 50a5 75 for Country Mess, and 4a4 50 
for Country Prime, per bbl.; Prime Mess, 14al8 
per tc. Beef Hams, $11al5 per bbl. . Butter con- 
tinues in request at 1lal9c. for new State, and 10a 
15c. for Ohio, per lb. Cheese is saleable and firm, 
at Talle. per lb. 

Hors.—The demand continues good for consump- 
tion, and the sales reach 200 bales crop 1859 at 7a 
13c., as to quality. There is an improved feeling 
imparted to the market per the Africa’s news, 
which reports an increase of vermin in the English 
crop, markets active, and prices advancing. 

Hay.—Sales of 2000 bales old, for shipping, at 





New is in pretty good supply, and brings 70a90c., 
according to quality, but being unfit for shipping, 
is sold for home use only. 

Tron.—The market continues very dull, and we 
have only to note sales of 200a300 tons Scotch 
Pig, best brands, in lots, at $23, 6 mos.; and 100 
packs Russia Sheet, 13c. each. 

Mo.asses.—The demand continues moderate, and 
the market is dull. Sales 60 hhds. Barbadoes at 
35c.; 20 bbls. do., 32; 25 hhds. Porto Rico, 38; 
| 197 do, Cuba Muscovado, 24a31; 81 bbls. do., 30a 
| 35 ; 40 Inferior Cuba, 19; 25 Clayed Cuba, 23; 50 
, do., 1814, in bond ; 137 bbls. New Orleans, 48249 ; 
and 53 do. inferior, 42, 4 mos. 

Rice.—Sales 150 tes., in lots, at $4 75a5, per 
100 lbs. 

Suaar.—We have to notice the continuance of a 
very active demand for raw Sugar, all classes of 
buyers partaking in the movement, the trade and 
refiners taking the largest portion. Speculators, 
however, have operated toa fair extent, but the 
inquiry for shipment is smal!. Holders have offer- 
ed their stock less freely, and a further advance of 
1g of a cent per lb. has been established. On Mon- 








; day sales were confined to 900 hhds., including |’ 
; Cuba at 614a75¢c., and Porto Rico at 73a8l¢c. | § 


Tea—There is a moderate business in both 
, Green and Black, without change in prices. 

TatLow.—Sales 18,000 Ibs. at 1014210 3¢c. per Ib. 
Porators, &c.—The demand is steady at about 
We quote: Norfolk Potatoes, 


tent, holders have been compelled to lower consid- yok... 


trade. The advices from the European markets | Sidney 


5 20a6 ; extra Illinois, Indiana and Michigan, 5 25a | p 


CAREFULLY CORRECTED FOR 
es THE EVANGELIST. 


&@ Goods stored in Bond to be sold at Public 

of threo years. Unclaimed Goods sold at the end ef one pig” S24 
ties le in cash. The Products of the British North American 

Pecan, Bren. The ton in all cases to be 2,240 Ibs. : 

ASHES—Duty 15 ® cent. ad val. Bar, English ,Re- 

Pots, Ist sort, 1859, @ 100 fined 50 @53 60 
IDS... ...0002-2— — @5 123J/ Bar -»Com.41 — @Aé2 60 

Pearl, Ist sort 1859, 5 62@5 6234 |Sheet , ist 
BEESWAX—15 @ cent. ad val. quality @ ton... 143% 

LA’ Duty 15 ® cent. 

Eastern, @M.— — 

LEAD—Duty : 16 @ cout, 

|Galena e.- 


Anthracite (yard) 

2000 a ATT 5 50 
whea im- 

ported direct from place 
growth in American or equal- 
ized vessel ; and also free when 
imported in same vessels from 
the Netherlands, if produced| 
in its ions ; all other 


Oak (Slaughter) 
ons na! — 28 


Oak; $'rn, Light, 
Califo: seem 20 
Hemlock, Light, WOm Bi 
fornia....— 20 @— 
eo He’y, 7 
ornia,...— 19 
Hemlock, Good “9 % 
Damaged ....— 174 @— 
sg Hemlock, Poor ” m 
ed ....— 12 @—1l4 
tO) @14%| Hemlock, Upp’r, 
St. Domingo, ®cwt..13 @133%{}- inr’gh sl’gh’r— 24 
COPPER—Duty : Bolt and Bra-| LIME—Duty : 8 ® cent. ad 
ot ; Pig, Bar, and Sheath-|Rockland com. $ bbl..... 
ee. Duty 15 bh 
Sheathing, new @ 1 — 20% A aGiaipepecres 
Sheathing, é&c. --19 @20 
Bolts ....-.00c0sc0-.——- @00 = 
COTTON—Duty: Free. New York @40 — 
aa. @30 — 
@15 — 


ie $6 an 
Timber, Oak...25 — 
Timber, Eastern 
Pine &Spruce 12 — 
White Pine, cl’r 35 — 
White Pine, se- 


s 


BF | 
+ 6% 6% 634 
- 8% 8% 83% 
«+ -1034 1054 10% 
“19% 198 19% 
12% 
DOMESTIC Goons’ 
Shirtings, brown, 80 
inches @ yard.... 6 
Shirting, bl’d 26@32. 6 
Shirtings, bl’d30@34. 7 
Sheetings, b’n 36@37. 54 
Sheetings, b’n 8 
Sheetings,bl’d34 — 834@10 
Sheetings,bl’d36 — 734@15 
Calicoes. 6 @il 


‘SUxXal, 
RON 


_ 
On 
«& 


12% 
13% 


good— — 
Marea 4 er —_—— 
Spruce ring, 
1 i’ch, dress- 
ed, tongue and 
grooved, each— 21 22 
Spruce boards.— 14 @— 16 
Hemlock boa’ds— 12% @— 13 
8 [aby ooh.” - 
y ch,...— 12 
amy Ya “e~ a 
y ch....— 25 @— 
pate "28 es 
Shingles, Cyp’ss 12 oor io 
WO 


8 
Staves. ‘ 
45 — @50 — 





@’ 
@ 8 
a8 
@% 


* 
% 
ee) 


Cloths, cotton warp, 62% (@75 
Cassimeres 75@1 50 
Sheep’s Grays 
Satinets 60 
16@ 30 
Canton Flanels, bro. 84@ 18 
do. do bl’d. 9 @ 14 
Cotton Osnaburgs.. 8%(@ 10% 
Cot. Yarn, 5@1291— @ — 
DRUGS AND D Duty, Nut- 
alls, Madder, and Sheliac, 5 ; 
Gochineal, Guns, Oil of Vitriol; 
and Soda Ash, 10 ; Crude Brim- 
stone and Peruvian Bark, 15; 
Flor Sulphur, 20; Borax an 
Crudo Camphor, 19; Essential 
Oils, Magnesia, and Sugar of 
, 20 ; Refined Camphor, 30 ; 
all the others, 20 @ c’t. ad val. 
Aloes, @ Ib 8 @ 16 
Alum 


Arrowroot, Ber’a.. 

Borax, Refined.... 184@ 193 

Brimstone,Am.r’l — @ 38 
Do.Flor.Sulphur ¢ @ 4% 


Pipe, Light. 
mere mniock 
- heavy..— — @45 — 
a 
. ..50 — - 
Staves, red oak, 
hhd. light...— — @35 — 
MOLASSES—Duty 24 ® ct. ad 
New Orl’ns, new 
crop,? gal’n— 45 @— 49 
Porto Ri 





—21 @~ 2 
NAVAL STORES—Duty : Turpen- 
tine and Rosin, 8 ; Sp. Turpen- 
ig ery ee 
§ an 
Turpentine, Wilk 
mington, &... 3 — 
eae 
- OS n,@bbi. - — 
Castor Oil, E.1...-— @l 07% Pitch, city, del’d 1 75 + io 
po we F ahg ¥ ib. 170 @ 7 er common, 
eam . prime, eld, $3105 1 52 
35%@ 86 ‘Rosin, white.” 2 18 "8 $0 
2%@ _2% Spirits Turp’ti’e, 
104@ 11 | Pegallon,.....—39 @- 42% 
14 @ 28 (O1LS—Duty : Palm 4, Olive 24; 
= ~~ | Linseed, Sperm, and Whale, or 
P, 9 @i 10 other Fish (Foreign Fisheries), 
Madder, Dutch,... 114%@ 113%! 15 @ cente ad yal. 
Oil Bergamot.... 275 @3 75 Olive, in casks 
Oil Lemon 250 @2 75 5 @10 
Oil Pepper’t pure, 
cash 1 75 
Opium, Turkey... - 
Rhubarb, China... 
Saleeratus, cash... 





Gum Arabic, sorts 
Gum do. Picked 


9 @~-— 
@— 59 
—41 @- 4 


50 





H. P. Wholesale Prices Current. 


Sal Soda, N’castle.- — 
Sarsaparilla Hon’s 

Do. Mexican 
Senna, Alexandria 


@— 55 
@137% 


Senna, East India. 
Shellac 

Sugar L’d,w’e, Am 
Sugar Lead, brown 
Sulphate Quin’e oz.1 65 
Sul. Quinine, For..1 65 
Verdigris ....... 


@1 4 


Winter......-— 924% @ 1 05 
@l at ee ye ip 
a ref’'d Rosin— 25 85 
80 |Do. Boiled Oils, e- 
. ‘or painting..— @— 
bag tion coos = 9 na wee ai 8 ‘i 
DS—Duty Free. prov’d &ext’a— 25 @— 
Camwood 90 00@105 00 Camphene 3 
34 @385~ ‘Fluid.......... — 40 42 
--—=  @—  |PAINTS—Duty : Chalk, 4: White 
Logwood, St.Dom..14 50@ 15 —| and Red Lead, Whiting, Li- 
sweet [ weeny — + ng om Vermilion, Spanish 
Wi jamaica.14 — rown, and Ochre, 15 ® eens. 
FEATHERS—Duty, 19 @ cent. ad, ad val. ins 


va Litharge, Am...— 6 6 
Live Geese,prime# 1550 @55 |Lead, red, Am. ,— D> a oe 
do. prime Tenn 44 @47 |Lead, wh’e, Am. 
FISH—Duty, 15 ® cent. ad val. pure, in oil..— 8 @—— 
Dry Cod, @ cwt..3 50 @4 30 |Lead,wh’e, Am. 
Dry Scale 175 @212%4! pure, dry....— Tk@— — 
Pickl’d Cod, @ bbl — @3 75 |Zinz, white, Am. 
Mackerel— dry, No. 1...— 44%@—' 5 
No. 1, Mass., largel6 75@17 — Zinc, white, Am. 
No. 1,Mass.small.— @ No.1,in oil...— 6 @— 7% 
No. 1, Halifax....— @— —; PLASTER PARIS—Duty : Free. 
No. 2, Halifax....— @— {Blue Nova Scotia 
Salmon, Pkld,Nol..15 —@18 —! @ten..........- — @2% 
Shad, Ct. No. '1,%@ bf. | White Nova Sct..- — @2 87% 
bol — @— _ |PROVISIONS—Duty : Cheese, 24 
;_ all other, 15 @ cent ad wal. 
@3 — Beef,mess,c’t’y 460 @ 6 25 
@ 30 Beef,p’me,c’t’y 4— @ 425 
do. Dutch, ® kgl..- 90@1 10 |Beof,mess,city nominak 
FLOUR AND MEAIL—Duty, 15 @ Beef, p’me,city nominal. 
cent. ad val. |Beef,m’ss,ext’a 8 — @10 50 
State, superfine brandsd 05@5 15 Beef, p’mem’ssll — @12— 
State, extra brands.. .56 85@5 50 Pork,p’mem’ss18 — @18 — 
Mich. fancy brands.. 6 15@5 25 Pork,cl’r,W’t’'n20 — @20 25 
Ohio, common brands.5 15@5 30 Pork,mess,W..18 25 (@19 26 
Ohio, fancy brands...5 35@6 45 Pork, prime, 
Ohio, fair extra 5 50@5 65: Western 
Ohio, choice ext. b’ds.6 90@7 25 Lard, in bbls. 


~ 
OHSOHOSOOOHH 





Potatoes put up for shipment | 
tations. 

Boors anp Suozs.—There has been an improved 
demand during the week, but the market is not 


| hardly be said to have been fully inaugurated yet. | 
Southern buyers begin to manifest a disposition to 

| buy pretty freely. 
Woo.t.—The recent large arrivals of Texas Wool 
! having been put on the market, resulting in quite 
a stimulus to the Trade, and also to some other 
| descriptions of Wool—there was an active demand 
| last week, and about 600 bales of Texas, mostly 
; unwashed, changed hands at prices varying from 
| 24 to 28c., and 33 for washed—a portion on time, 
; and part cagh. Fleece Wool has been more in de- 
‘mand, and 150,000 Ib. of half to full blood Merino 
i has been sold at full rates. Pulled Wools are quiet, 
| and but little reported changed hands. Lambs are 
i held at 34a36c. Of California the sales have been 
| 150 bales at 10al6c.—the wool running low, and 
| Of an inferior quality. Of Foreign, 44,000 Ibs. fine 
| Spanish sold to a manufacturer at 17c., 6 mos.; 200 
do. Mestiza, 70 do. unwashed Buenos Ayres, and 


lic. Carpet Wools are scarce and in demand at 


NEW YORK CATTLE MARKET. 
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Prices of Beef Cattle at Forty-Fourth street, t!:is 





The upward tendeney.in Stocks noticed in our 
last weekly review continued.tere 

to Wednesday afternoon, when the eagerness ; 
among buyers and the prices were at the height of , 
the week. The day following some slight conces- 
sions were made in most of the Share prices, and | 
on Friday the reaction assumed a decided shape, | 
though not extending to the entire list. By Satur- 
day noon, when the Board of Brokers adjourned, ' 
the decline amounted, on New York Central, to 2 
per cent.; on Erie, 214 ; on Michigan Guaranteed, 
234; on Toledo, 244; on Galena, 2; on Rock 
Island 5g, and on Reading 4 per cent., from the 
highest rates of the week; though still leaving 
Galena, Erie, Reading, and Rock Island rather | 
higher than at the beginning. On the other hand, 
a large additional rise was had on Illinois Central, 
Hudson River and Harlem, and upon nearly all the | 
Railway Mortgages usually dealt in at the Board, 
and this was well maintained until the close. The 
weakness in New York Central, which is variously 
attributed to the non-advance in the rate of the 


half yearly dividend in August, and to some fur- 
ther steps taken by the Canal Board and the Atto:- 


ney-General on the oid Toll question, first changed 
the market. ° 
The Stock market opened on Monday morning 
without as much animation as characterized the 
dealings last week. At the first board several 


week: Extra, 94al0c.; First quality, 92914 ; Scc- | 
cond quality, 8 ae = Thing 2, reves a 
week: Extra, 9a93¢; First quality, 814a83 ; Sec- ' 
ond quality, 714a8; Third quailty. Yate In- | 
ferior, 62634 ; Average of all sales about 8lza8. | 
Prices or Swinz.—Prime corn-fed, heavy (live), 
634a6%c. ; do. light, 63ga63 ; Distillery-fed, 62647. | 
RMARES ON Brrr Catrie.—The advance this 


| week is fully fifty cents per hundred weight—the | — 


profits mainly made by speculating brokers. Some 
of them have made $600 to $1,000 with little trou- 
ble, which in the end comes out of the pockets of | 
beef-eaters. The quotations are 8al0c.a very few 
below 8c. The average is over 9c. per lb. Some 


| few distillery-fed have been in market; they bore | Manilla, ® fb.... 


the sun well, considering that they have not seen | 
daylight for some months before. A few of them | 


Mich. Ind., Wis.,&c...6 74@7 25) TBesessess — 12%@— 12% 
Genesee, fancy b’ds...6 20@5 50 Hams, pickled.— 9% @— 10 
Genesee extra b’ds,..5 70@7 50 Hams,drys’lt’d— — @—~— 10% 
Brandywine - —@é6 25 Shoulders,p’kl’d 7 @— % 
Canada 5 50@7 50 Shoulders, dry 
Richmond City 6 50@7 50; salted 
Richmond Country...6 50@6 5v Butter, Ohio, @® 
Baltimore, Howard st.6 40@6 90 fh........... —10 @—15 
Rye Flour, (fine).... 3 5¢@3 75 Butter, N. Y. 
Rye Flour ,(superfine).3 80@4 20 State Dai. n’w.- 10 @— 19 
Corn Meal, Jersey....8 40@3 50 Butter,OrangeC— 20 @— 22 
Corn Meal, Brandy’w 3 t56@3 75 Butter, Canada.—— @— 
do do punch..17 50@17 76 Cheese,fairtopr- 7 @—~ 
FRUIT—Duty : Oranges, Lemons,’ RICE—Duty : 15 ® cent ad 

Grades, and all Green and Dried Inferior to com- 

Fruit,3; Almonds and Preserv-| mon, $ 100 ..3 50 @4— 

ed Fruit or Sweetmects, 30 P Ordinary to fair..4 124@4 8736 

coat. ad val. ;Good to prime....4 50 @4 6236 
Raisins, Buh,@bx~— @-— (Choice...........475 @& 87% 

doLayer,new 255 @2 65 ‘SALT—Duty: 15 ® cent. ad vak 
Currants, new $ fb... .534@ 634 Turk’s Isl’d, @ bu.- — = 20 

1 


10% 
val 


Citron, Leghorn 18 @15% St. Ubea. ... 
Almonds Sicily ,sft.eh.. 11344@3¢ | Liverpool, groun 
Almonds, Shelled.....16%@17 | ® sack 
Sardines ® b 46 

——. ‘—Duty: 15 per cent. ad 


val. 
Wheat,Gen ®bshl.1 50 @l1 55 
Wheat, w.Canada.1 42 @1 53 
t, South.wh.1 45 pl 55 

it, Ohio, wh.1 45 
Wheat, Mich. wh.1 45 
Wheat, Iil., wh...1 40 
Wheat,Missouri w1 50 
Wheat, jan.1 35 
Wheat south. red.1 27 
Wheat,Milwaukie 1 25 
Wheat, Chicago ..1 25 
Wheat, red, Il. 0.1 32 
Rye, Northern... 80 
€0 


ushel......-— @=-— 
{Timothy, reaped..4 87% @4 50 
Red Top, bag, five i 
bushel! 


SPICES—Duty 

Re t. ad val. 

; er, Race..... - 6i@ 7 
| prpeget 0*8_ 42% 
|Nutmegs, Nol. 1..- 4255 @~ 46 
\Pepper,Sumatra..- 8X@- 83% 
‘Pepper i%@ & 


Oats, Canada. ... 
Oats, New Jersey. 
Oats, Southern... 
Corn wh. South., 


Corn, yel. South. . 
Corn, mix’d do. .. 
Corn aeeteve 9 


HDDDHHHNNDHHH]H]H]HHHH 
SESSUSessesesss 


Corn Mx’dWest'n. 62 
Peas, B’k Eye,2b1.2 50 
Peas,Canada @bs. 75 
Beans, white 


River, bales 


¥. 
N. 100% $1@1 — 
HOPS—Duty : 1 et 


vana, Wh 
Havana, bwn. us 
Manila 


Crop of 1859 en “sai ESP Baten ie 
2 ts’ dou. ref. loaf. — 
og ie tee oe 
—Dury : Russian and Ital- Stuarts’ do. ground, 
granulated, 8 — 10% 
A. crushed, -— @— 


» 24; Manila, Sunn, Jute, Si- Stuarts’ 
and Coir, 19; Codilla, 12 ® Stuarts’ 
cent. ad rowth of the Stuarts’ groundex.. — @— 
British N. Am. Provinces, Free. TALLOW—Duty : Tallow Greese, 

Am.undres’d#t’n130 00@150 00  Sea-Stuff, 8 ® cent. ad ‘val. 

Am. Dressed. . ..160 00/@200 00 American prime, ® [h.10%@10 

Russia, Ciean.... — —f@ — — ty : In “Amerioae aad 

Jute 92 60@ 97 50. vessels, from the 


@ 6%; place of . 
| wise, 16 @ cont. ad wa 
bs 5 aif. 





Duty 4 cent ad val. 
B. A., 20@24 fb., 8e- 
lected he) 


» per 
became fatigued, and were soon relieved of life’s Rio Grande, 


burden by the butcher’s axe. To-day the closing gyincco 


sales were not as good as yesterday by $2a3 per 


head. The qualjty of the supply was excellent. | nl 


Sueep anp Lamsps.—The market has been active 
and quite firm at 8 to 9¢c. per lb. for sheep, and . 
10a12c. per lb. for lambs, dressed. 

Mitch Cows.—The demand is very moderate, 
very few have sold over $30a35 and 40. We 
quote at 25460 for common to extra. Supply | 
ample. 

VeaL Catves.—There has been a little more ac- | 
tivity,and the prices are fully equal to last week, | 
We quote at 4abdc., extra 6c. 


[RON—Duty 
h®e 


ja, dry 238 @%% mon to finest........., 
California, dry ealted.17 (@1734 Souchong and Congou, com- 
California, green do..10 @l1i mon to fime............ 
Dry Texas & West’n..17 @18 eves 
G.S.South. &Weat.(ch) §*X@ 9 \wi 
Dry Southern, (cash).J3 @14 ‘Am Saxe, Fleece 54 
City Siaughtet  (cash)-9 @ 9% Am. fal) blood Merino.48 
CitySiaug ter Ass’n do 9K@— | and 
Manila Buffalo ‘e 
Calcutta Buffalo 
HONEY—Duty : 


65 
Cube’ (is bond) es eT 


Swine.— We notice a good demand at full prices. | pig gcotc! 


Some few State hogs are in market, the first in many | 
mouths, We quote from 6 tw 6c. for common | 
distillery-fed to prime Western. 


Par , Swedes, Or- 


dinary sizes 
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